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story of the Indians of the far North. 

The picture is called “The Silent 
Enemy.” The master hunter of the tribe has 
been recently elevated to the 
post of tribal chief by a death- 
bed proclamation of the old 
chief. Famine now stalks the 
tribe. Counsels are divided. 
The chief finally decides to 
take the tribe on the perilous 
journey into the North, staking 
all on the hope of crossing the 
migratory path of the caribou. 
The desperate effort to reach 
food is on the point of failing. 
The medicine man demands 
that the chief be sacrificed. 

At this point comes the bear- 
ing upon our topic. How will 
the chief choose to die? With 
no instant’s hesitation he an- 
swers “As only chiefs may die; 
by fire.” 

Then comes the picturization 
of the heroic courage displayed 
by the chief as he sets fire to the fagots in 
the hands of those who are to light the pyre 
upon which he bravely stands. No facial sign 
must be permitted of the agony he suffers in 
the flames. He must die as big chiefs die! 

Other stories need not be told to show the 
universality of that idea. Chiefs will die as 
big chiefs die. But also chiefs will live as big 
chiefs live. Doctors will live as big doctors 
live. Schoolboys will live as big schoolboys 
live. Professors will live as big professors 
live. No other influence is so powerful in 
determining our attitudes and our consequent 
actions as the mores which prevail among 
those associates for whose good opinion we 
care most. 

It is in these college faculty mores that the 


Astor the recent movie releases is a 


* Address delivered before the Higher Education 
Department at the Williamsport convention. 
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immediate problem of college teaching lies. 
On too many campuses—perhaps more com< 
monly on university campuses than college 
campuses—the “big professors” don’t teach. 
They may have classes, but 
that is merely one of the un- 
avoidable tasks incident to their 
jobs. They cannot be expected 
to center their life interests in 
the problems which a score or 
two of youths face. They are 
scholars. Theirs is a life of 
scholarship. 

Many of you will deny that 
such an attitude dominates 
your own campuses. I hope 
you are right and that I am 
wrong. Certainly there are 
many exceptions among indi- 
vidual “big professors,” and 
probably there are some col- 
leges where no such attitude 
prevails. The evidence is alto- 
gether convincing, however, 
that too largely, the “big pro- 
fessors” set the campus mores 
against teaching. Discussions among faculty 
club groups rarely touch upon _ students’ 
academic problems. The more thoughtful 
among college students and alumni report that 
college teachers in general center their in- 
terest in their subject matter and its de- 
velopment rather than in the students and 
their development. Teaching as distinct from 
research is rather reserved for those referred 
to in the well worn comment “Them as can, do. 
Them as can’t, teach.” 

No one in these days of unparalleled social 
advance by means of research will question 
the contribution which research is making. 
Certainly the colleges and universities should 
be most hospitable to the spirit of research 
and should encourage those faculty members 
who are capable of it to make their con, 
tribution to social progress by that means. 
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Nevertheless, the dominant mores of the cam- 
pus should favor an active interest in teaching 
if the colleges are to play the part which 
society expects of them in training the present 
generation of youth. 

The problem, then, may be stated thus: 
How to give academic respectability to pro- 
fessors who avow an active interest in college 
teaching. 

A college faculty is a community of scholars. 
Any activity which does not call upon scholar- 
ship is certain to fall into disrepute on a 
campus. Probably much of the activity which 
has gone on in college classrooms has made 
little call upon the scholarship of the teacher. 

To change this so as to make teaching de- 
mand a higher degree of scholarship is the 
first step in establishing academic respectabil- 
ity to teaching. 

Scholarship, in the above sense, does not 
mean more advanced academic attainment. A 
scholar is one who has a special fund of 
knowledge which distinguishes him from those 
who haven’t it. In the case of the college 
teacher this may be either a knowledge of 
botany, history, Latin, etc., or, it may be, a 
knowledge of youth, of the learning process, 
of adaptations of teaching methods to the 
different individuals composing the class group, 
of devices for the accurate measurement of 
changes which result from instruction, etc. 
In short, there is a demand for high scholar- 
ship in the art of college teaching. How may 
interest in this form of scholarship be in- 
creased? 

Two illustrations of how this is being at- 
tempted will be given, followed by an account 
of the ways in which experimentation is being 
organized in colleges and universities. In this 
way I shall avoid duplicating the material so 
excellently presented to your association last 
year by Dr. Reeves. 

The key to the most successful attempts 
at developing interest in college teaching is 
in most cases the experimental method. A 
community of scholars welcomes that ap- 
proach. Open-mindedness is the boast of 
scholars everywhere. Therefore, a challenge 
to try the alternatives oneself and measure 
one’s results can be accepted without loss of 
respectability. 

Nine years ago the University of Minnesota 
created a faculty committee known as the 
Committee on Administrative Research. Its 
purpose was to serve as a clearing house for 
investigations which might be encouraged and 
sponsored in the field of college curricula and 
methods of teaching. It had no administrative 
responsibility or authority. It could merely 
set forth the results of investigation and hope 
that the properly constituted faculty authori- 
ties would modify university procedures in the 
light of the facts presented. 
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The scope of its activities has been very 
wide. Inquiries in the field of student per- 
sonnel, developing record blanks and indicating 
ways in which knowledge of individual students 
may properly modify university practices; in- 
quiries into the relationship between participa- 
tion in extra-curricular activities and the 
success of students in their academic work; 
the fostering of an extensive series of experi- 
ments to measure the influence of size of 
class on effectiveness of teaching; investiga- 
tions as to the significance of prerequisite work 
in determining the success of students in 
subsequent work; these will illustrate the types 
of inquiry which have been and are sponsored 
by the committee. A considerable volume of 
scientific literature has already resulted from 
the studies by various faculty members in the 
University of Minnesota. This literature is 
playing a very important part, not only on 
the Minnesota campus but on other campuses, 
in encouraging an interest in the scholarly 
phases of college teaching. 

As an illustration of the care with which 
these investigations have been made a brief 
description of the one in the required course 
in human anatomy will be given. This one is 
chosen because of its fundamental importance 
and because the procedures used illustrate 
pretty adequately the necessary procedures in 
such experimentation. 

Human. anatomy is a required course for all 
students during the first year in the medical 
school. The laboratory work consists of care- 
ful and minute dissection day after day of the 
various portions of a human body. Bodies 
for this purpose are becoming increasingly 
difficult to secure. Not only are they costly 
but it is conceivable that an actual limit of 
the supply might be readily reached. The 
practice in medical schools all over the country 
is to have one body for dissection to each two 
students in the course in human anatomy. 

Everyone will appreciate the absolute neces- 
sity and fundamental importance of a thorough 
familiarity on the part of every prospective 
doctor of the details of human anatomy. No 
economy should be allowed to impair the 
thoroughness with which students master this 
subject. If, however, four students instead 
of two to each cadaver could be trained equally 
well, it would greatly simplify the problem 
and reduce the expense. 

The head of the Department of Anatomy is 
one of the “big professors” in the University 
of Minnesota. He is a careful scientist and 
keenly interested in anything which makes for 
the improvement of the university. In the 
spirit of experimentation he was eager to 
put to the test the question, “Can four students 
to a body be as effectively trained in anatomy 
as two students to a body?” 

In carrying out the experiment he had the 
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assistance of A. W. Hurd’, who was at that 
time a member of the staff of the college of 
education. The plans for the experiment in- 
cluded: first, that each student in the two to 
a body group was to be paired with a student 
in the four to a body group; second, that the 
instruction in the two groups should be as 
uniform as possible in every other respect 
than the grouping for the laboratory work in 
dissection; third, that the measurement of the 
results should be as complete as possible. 

In pairing students the following items were 
used: (1) the Miller test, which is a psycho- 
logical test with adaptations to the level of 
graduate students; (2) a reading test; 
(3) previous scholarship in pre-medical studies 
as revealed in honor points; and (4) the 
rating in the prerequisite course in animal 
biology. On the basis of all of these data the 
students were paired on as nearly an equal 
basis as possible. 

As a means of keeping instruction as uni- 
form as possible for the two groups four in- 
structors were used in the experiment, each 
instructor having certain students under the 
two to a body method and certain students 
under the four to a body method. The same 
requirements were made of all students and 
the tests throughout the term, as well as final 
examinations, were a part of the findings. 

In measuring the results of the term’s ‘work, 
four groups of data were used: (1) Nine half- 
hour objective tests of the uncompleted state- 
ment type were given during the term. These 
contained a total of 450 objective items. 
(2) The final written test covered 250 objective 
items. (3) The final examination included also 
a practical test of 100 items. These consisted 
of identification by the student of specimens 
dissected in many different ways, the various 
particulars being indicated by tags. The 
students were given one minute on each item. 
Among these items were eight specimens en- 
closed in boxes but arranged so as to be cut 
off from the view of the students by curtains; 
thus identification had to be made only by 
means of tactual sense, the student being re- 
quested to put his hand in the box and identify 
the specimen by the sense of touch. (4) In 
addition to all of the above test results, weekly 
estimates of the student’s work by his labora- 
tory instructor were included. These were 
expressed on the percentage basis. The final 
term mark for each student was obtained 
by averaging the four ratings given on 
(1) quiz averages, (2) the final written ex- 
amination, (3) the final practical examination, 
and (4) the average laboratory estimates. 

Any conclusion reached by such a method 
would appeal to faculty members anywhere 

1A. W. Hurd, Problems of Science Teaching at 


the College Level. The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1929. 
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as having a real significance. Such experi- 
mental techniques call for high scholarship. 
It is quite incidental to our purpose here 
that the results revealed practically no differ- 
ence in effectiveness in the two methods of 
instruction used. The important thing for our 
purpose is the effect which such experimenta- 
tion has upon the academic respectability of 
those who interest themselves in the problems 
of teaching. It is difficult in the face of 
persistent experimentation of the sort here 
described for any faculty group to persist 
in an attitude which says, “Big professors 
don’t teach.” 

The University of Oregon is another in- 
stitution which is feeling the effect of a pro- 
gram of experimentation. Some years ago a 
group of experiments were set up at Oregon 
to test out alternative methods of teaching. 
As typical of the procedures used I will cite 
the attempt to measure the value of an extra 
quiz section in a course in English history. 
Professor Donald G. Barnes of the department 
of history, in cooperation with Professor Harl 
R. Douglass of the school of education, planned 
the experiment which may be briefly described 
as follows. The class in English history was 
divided in two sections, one having the regular 
three hours per week of lectures with regular 
assignments, tests, and examinations. The 
other section was to have in addition to the 
three hours per week of lectures, one hour of 
quiz per week conducted partly by Professor 
Barnes and partly by his assistant. Three 
credit hours were given for the first section— 
lectures without quiz, called Section A; and 
four credit hours were given for the second 
section—lectures with quiz, called Section B. 
The same final objective examination was used 
at the close of the year in both sections. 

Students were paired in the two sections on 
the basis of their ratings in the American 
Council of Education Psychological Tests. On 
this basis 52 pairs were obtained for the fall 
quarter, 44 continued through the winter 
quarter, 39 pairs continued through the spring 
quarter, while 30 pairs were available through 
all three successive quarters. On the basis 
of the regular marks which were turned in at 
the end of each quarter it was discovered that 
relatively small advantage seemed to favor 
Section B which had the extra quiz hour. The 
spring quarter seemed to reveal a difference 
in favor of the quiz section that was significant 
although not very great. When the 30 pairs 
considered throughout the entire year were 
rated on the basis of an objective test con- 
structed by Dr. Barnes, it was found that the 
gain in the non-quiz section was greater than 
the gain in the quiz section, this in spite 
of the fact that the quiz section group was 
to get four hours of credit while the other 
group was to get but three. 
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While the faculty members concerned at 
Oregon are first to recognize that the results 
of a single experiment such as this can be only 
tentative, it cannot but spread a feeling of 
doubt among the faculty with reference to 
the validity of the quiz section practice so 
common in college teaching. 

This experiment, as reported in a mono- 
graph published by the University of Oregon 
entitled “Controlled Experimentation in the 
Study of Methods of College Teaching,” re- 
vealed one other very interesting type of 
data. It was found that when only the students 
in the highest quartile in the intelligence tests 
were considered those in the non-quiz section 
showed an average gain of 13.07 points on 
the objective test scale greater than those in 
the quiz section. But when only the students 
in the lowest quartile in the intelligence tests 
were considered, those in the quiz section 
showed an average gain of 12.0 points on the 
objective test scale greater than those in the 
non-quiz section. To have facts such as this 
disclosed helps a faculty to realize that prob- 
ably methods of college teaching should be 
evaluated in terms of the types of students 
with whom they are to be used. At any rate, 
no one is likely to lose academic respectability 
by advocating keen interest in the problems of 
teaching on a campus where such experimenta- 
tion is in progress. 

The two illustrations cited above will serve 
to illustrate the ways in which experimenta- 
tion is developing. Probably college faculties 
will guarantee a sufficiently scientific pro- 
cedure to assure confidence in the results. The 
movement is spreading with great rapidity and 
there is as much danger now, perhaps, of 
moving too fast as there was danger a dozen 
years ago of moving scarcely at all. There- 
fore, it seems appropriate to devote the re- 
mainder of this paper to considerations of 
the ways in which investigations in the realm 
of college teaching are being organized in 
colleges and universities today, the form of 
organization being important both as a stim- 
ulus and as a safeguard. 

A little over a year ago I conducted an 
inquiry among a considerable group of colleges 
and universities to ascertain what was being 
done in the way of research in problems of 
higher education. The results of the inquiry 
were published last year in the “Proceedings 
of the Association of State Universities.” I 
shall take my data from that report. 


Research in the realm of higher education 
is being carried on by three sorts of adminis- 
trative arrangements: 

1. By administrative units created to carry 
out programs of research. These may best be 
illustrated by the Division of Research in 
Higher Education at the University of Pitts- 
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burgh with its staff of four working with the 
aid of a Research Advisory Council. This 
division has a rather comprehensive program 
of research under way and is producing a rich 
body of data covering such fields as educa- 
tional costs, junior colleges, educational guid- 
ance activities, and the like. This form of 
organization is illustrated also by the Division 
of Educational Reference at Purdue University, 
and the Bureau of Collegiate Educational Re- 
search at Columbia College of Columbia 
University. While the division at Purdue is 
without a separate staff of research workers, 
it has stimulated the faculty, individuals, and 
committees to study a wide range of problems. 
The Columbia Bureau has carried through 
studies involving the objective measurement of 
results of teaching in several college subjects 
and has been used to perform much of the 
technical service in connection with the study 
of secondary and higher education in Pennsy]l- 
vania with which you are all familiar. 


Research units limiting their functions to 
certain phases of higher education are best 
illustrated by the many bureaus of student 
personnel which have come into existence in 
the past decade. The directors of these bureaus 
have now a national organization to bring 
about cooperation and common counsel which 
bear upon their important tasks. There are 
few questions in curriculum or methods today 
which do not require for their answers evi- 
dences from these bureaus of student personnel. 

Problems in the field of higher education are 
likewise a part of the programs of a number 
of bureaus of educational research which have 
been organized within university schools of 
education. Those at the University of Illinois, 
Ohio State University, and the University of 
Kansas have been particularly fruitful in this 
field. 

Research units organized in any of the ways 
described above are likely to be effective in 
carrying on investigations in which the staff 
members are interested. Nor is there any- 
thing in the setup to preclude the enlistment 
of faculty members generally in the research 
program. However, it is more difficult to get 
the hearty cooperation of faculty members 
in an enterprise which seems to be the function 
of a separate bureau. 


2. The second scheme of organization to 
accomplish research in the problems of higher 
education is that of creating a faculty commit- 
tee without administrative responsibility or 
authority. Such a committée then uses its 
influence to encourage and guide investigations 
by groups of faculty members who may be 
led to take an interest in such investigations. 
The outstanding illustration of such a com- 
mittee is the one at the University of Min- 
nesota, which has sveceeded in pretty well 
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transforming the attitude of the faculty con- 
cerning college teaching. The work at the 
University of Oregon, while organized under 
several committees, has a coordinating com- 
mittee charged with the responsibility of 
stimulating investigation. The University of 
Washington has a committee on educational 
research interested for the time being primarily 
in instruction in the first two college years. 
Special committees are at work on special 
problems in a very large number of American 
colleges and universities. 

An interesting activity tending to stimulate 
research, but not exactly classifiable under 
faculty committees, is the organization of 
student committees, oftentimes with faculty 
advisers, to study teaching problems. The 
outstanding illustrations of effective reports 
growing out of such student study are those 
made by students at Dartmouth, Connnecticut 
Wesleyan, and Purdue; and a variation of the 
practice worthy of comment is found at Reed 
College. At Reed, seniors are required to 
organize into colloquium groups for the dis- 
cussion of questions which seem to them most 
important. Occasionally these groups study 
and report upon some phase of the college 
organization. Largely as a result of the care- 
ful report of one such group the faculty of 
Reed College took action in which (1) a-wider 
selection was offered among the sciences, 
mathematics, and psychology, making mathe- 
matics no longer an absolute requirement; 
(2) a course in general science was offered 
for two’ years; (3) the sophomore course in 
the history of civilization was given double 
its former allotment of time; and (4) the 
nominal freshman program was reduced from 
17 to 15 or 16 hours. ' 

8. The third form of organization through 
which research in college problems is carried 
on is by the designation of certain individuals 
for that purpose without any committee or 
bureau direction. The designation of such in- 
dividuals by the title of director of research 
is not common, although their functions are 
pretty well understood to be just that. For 
example, Stephens College has a_ resident 
director of research. The University of Wash- 
ington recently added to its staff a man who 
will devote practically all of his time to the 
study of college problems. The University 
of Chicago has on its faculty in the department 
of education a man whose duty will be the 
continuous survey of the many problems con- 
fronting the administration in the university. 

May I venture in conclusion to suggest the 
strong points in the above three plans of 
administration of research? Keep in mind 
that the chief purpose at present is to enhance 
the academic respectability of college teaching. 
There are, it seems to me, certain requirements 
needed to safeguard the development of the 
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movement from this point of view. Two in 
particular may be stressed. 

1. The organization for research in the field 
of college teaching within any institution must 
enlist the hearty cooperation of a considerable 
proportion of the faculty members. It must 
not be something imposed from above but 
something rather which springs from within 
the faculty itself in order that the spirit of 
investigation may spread to larger and larger 
numbers of the faculty. 

2. The present refinement of research pro- 
cedures is such that certain specially trained 
persons are required to carry out many types 
of educational investigations. This suggests 
not only the hearty cooperation of those 
trained in subject matter fields and those 
trained in the science of education, but the 
need of at least one person in each faculty 
whose training and whose interests are such as 
to make him particularly helpful to those 
faculty members who are seeking ways of 
investigating any of the multifarious prob- 
lems in college education. The problem, how- 
ever, must be a problem recognized by the 
subject matter specialist and the procedures of 
investigation must be carried out under his 
direction. 

These two proposals have the strength of 
the faculty committee plan which makes 
faculty cooperation easy, and of the research 
bureau plan which provides the services of 
specially trained research workers. It leaves 
the appointment of directors of research for 
those situations where special research projects 
are sponsored by the administration. With 
the backing of research carried on as here 
indicated teaching will surely take on a 
scholarly meaning. We may expect under these 
conditions that in the minds of an increasing 
proportion of its members, faculties will re- 
gard teaching as a scholarly pursuit. 





RALPH S. DEWEY, superintendent of the 
Corry public schools, in his annual report for 
the year ending December 31, 1930, summarizes 
the outstanding accomplishments for the year 
as follows: 

1. Adoption of a definite salary schedule 

2. Alteration of the form of teacher contract 

which makes it continuous rather than 
for a single year 

. Graduation of a class with 46 per cent of 
its members boys, the highest percentage 
of boys enrolled in senior high for over 
ten years 

. Graduation of the first class from an in- 
dustrial course 

. New record enrolments in both junior and 
senior high schools 

. The installation of gas for fuel at the 
senior high building 

. The organization of a high school band 
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Errors in English That Survive 
College Training 


H. S. Arsnovuse 
Principal, Worth Township Schools, Port Matilda, Pa. 

The following is a summary of a thesis sub- 
mitted in partial satisfaction of the require- 
ments for a master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

During the school term of 1929-30, 720 
papers, containing 506,339 words, that were 
written by members of the senior classes of 
nine Pennsylvania and six Ohio colleges, were 
examined by the writer with a view to ascer- 
taining the persistence of errors in capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, spelling, sentence sense, 
grammar, and rhetoric. There were found in 
all 12,758 errors, an average of slightly more 
than 25 errors to a thousand words. 

There were 2,821 errors in capitalization, 
2,661 in using capitals unnecessarily and 160 
in omitting them. “High school,” with no 
proper noun attached, was capitalized 206 
times; “senior” and “junior,” signifying the 
type of high school but not referring to any 
particular school, were capitalized 159 times; 
names of school subjects, as “algebra” and 
“history,” were capitalized 243 times. A total 
of 57 sentences were begun with lower case 
letters. 

There were 868 misspelled words. “Too” 
was misspelled 31 times by 26 different sen- 
iors; “develop” 42 times by 25 seniors; “judg- 
ment” 20 times by 15 seniors. Other frequent- 
ly misspelled words were “development,” “re- 
ceive,” “principal,” “similar,” “separate,” and 
“all right.” Considerable inability te dis- 
tinguish true and false compound words was 
shown. Such words as “textbook,” “another,” 
“herself,” etc., were written as two words 175 
times and groups of two words, such as “worth 
while,” were written as a single word 44 times. 

The most frequent error in punctuation was 
the omission of the comma before the conjunc- 
tion in a series with 711 cases. We are aware 
that many hold this omission to be permissible, 
but practically all textbooks say to use it. 
Almost as frequent were the omission of the 
comma before the conjunction “but” with 
702 cases and its omission after initial ad- 
verbial clauses with 635. Other errors with 
their frequencies were as follows: comma or 
dash where period was required, 354; two sen- 
tences in one with no punctuation, 90; use of 
period after phrases or other non-sentences, 
215; periods omitted after sentences, 78; peri- 
ods omitted after abbreviations, 37; paren- 
thetical expressions not set off by commas, 
363; non-restrictive participial phrases not set 
off by commas, 187; non-restrictive clauses not 
set off by commas, 173; restrictive clauses set 
off by commas, 34; commas omitted in series 
other than before conjunction, 166; appositives 
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not set off by commas, 134; omitted commas be- 
fore “for” and “and,” 114; unnecessary com- 
mas, 311; genitives without apostrophes, 319; 
semicolons omitted before “name,” “y,” “that 
is,” etc., 176; semicolons. omitted before con- 
junctive adverbs in compound sentences, 135; 
omitted hyphens, 143; omitted colons, 70. The 
errors in punctuation totaled 6,093, of which 
3,966 were in the use of the comma. 

Of errors that may be considered rhetorical! 
there were 2,393, of which the most frequent 
were these: use of ampersand for “and,” 614; 
improperly used abbreviations, 403; use of the 
wrong word, as “most” for “almost,” “in” for 
“into,” etc., 226; using figures where words 
should have been used, 142; omission of the 
article, 129; first line of paragraph not in- 
dented, 135; pronouns with no antecedents or 
remote antecedents, 102, 

There were 364 grammatical errors, the two 
commonest being the disagreement in number 
of verb and subject and pronoun and antece- 
dent, with 79 and 48 occurrences, respectively. 

The following are some of the conclusions 
that seem to be justified: (1) Schools need to 
stress “when not to capitalize” as well as 
“when to capitalize’; (2) Considerable drill 
upon distinguishing real and false compounds 
is desirable and textbooks ought to contain 
lists labelled “these are two words” and “these 
are single words”; (3) “Sentence sense” should 
be stressed and perhaps a study should be made 
to determine in what grade and by what 
method this ability can be developed most ef- 
fectively; (4) Punctuation is not being suc- 
cessfully taught, and in fact it is doubtful if 
any serious effort has been made to teach it. 
It has been assumed that if fluency were 
taught, accuracy would take care of itself. 
Presumably fluency has been taught by the 
time the learner has reached the senior col- 
lege year, but 6,093 errors in punctuation and 
2,821 in capitalization do not indicate even a 
fair degree of accuracy. 

In fairness it should be added that the 
papers used were not English papers, nor did 
the writers know that a “cheil was amang them 
takin’ notes”; otherwise the number of errors 
would doubtless have been smaller. 
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DouGcLass TOWNSHIP, Montgomery County, 
dedicated last month two fine six-room con- 
solidated schools of modern construction at 
Congo and Gilbertsville. This completes con- 
solidation in this school district. 


GETTYSBURG lengthened the school day this 
year for all grades beginning with fourth 
and continuing through high school to permit 
more directed study and less home work. After 
a semester’s trial it is believed that better 
results are being obtained from the pupils. 
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Research Activities of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association* 


H. E. GAYMAN 


Assistant Executive Secretary and Director of Research, 
Harrisburg, Pa 


Research as a function of the Association 
was approved by the House of Delegates at 
the meeting in Scranton, December, 1925. A 
director of research was elected in August, 
1926, who served until the latter part of 1928. 
The present director of research began his 
service the latter part of December, 1928. 

Research activities as now maintained by 
the P.S.E.A. are largely those which are within 
the realm of the functions of the Association. 
No attempt is being made to supplant research 
programs of public school systems, the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, or research 
agencies of higher institutions of learning. 
The purposes of the Association as outlined in 
the constitution offer ample scope for activity 
without trespassing upon other fields. 

At the request of the Executive Council of 
1930 the Director of Research prepared a 
statement, “A Program of Research for the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association,” 
which was printed in full in the May, 1930, 
issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
A mimeographed copy of this article was used 
as the basis for a class exercise in one of the 
classes of administration at Teachers College 
the past summer, when the class assignment for 
the day was “Research Programs of State Edu- 
cation Associations.” 

Individuals in the class were asked to give a 
critical evaluation of the program outlined. 
General discussion was participated in by a 
great many members of the class. A sum- 
mary of the discussion indicated approval of 
the program and particularly the intent to 
confine it to the objectives of the organization 
which it serves and be responsible to the gov- 
erning body and the various committees of the 
organization for its major direction and 
problems, 

During the past year, and in fact the previ- 
ous year, this policy has prevailed. The direc- 
tor of research has been in readiness to serve 
the Executive Council and any of the commit- 
tees of the Association in such way as they 
desired service. In the case of the welfare 
committee, numerous pamphlets and bulletins 
were assembled from similar welfare institu- 
tions in Pennsylvania; data were secured from 
those best managed; studies were made of 


~ sReport submitted to the Executive Council at 
its meeting, January 16, 1931. 


rules and regulations concerning entrance, 
living, and maintenance. 

Investigations have been made concerning all 
requests by individuals for aid from the wel- 
fare funds of the Association. Computations 
and estimates were made of the additional 
money required should an advance in the 
amount given individual cases be granted. A 
summary of the activities during the year on 
welfare was prepared for the welfare commit- 
tee for its report at Williamsport. 

Service was given to the Executive Council 
through the preparation of a folder for use in 
the annual membership drive; in preparation 
of a bulletin on convention districts, their or- 
ganization, management, model constitution, 
etc.; in the preparation of a summary state- 
ment of the welfare enrolment; in the presen- 
tation of the welfare program of the Associa- 
tion as approved by the Executive Council to 
a number of county institutes and other groups 
of teachers. In addition, the department has 
rendered miscellaneous service through re- 
quests that come to it from the Council’s Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 

In the instance of the legislative committee, 
legislation has been prepared as follows: In- 
crements for teachers in fourth-class districts; 
group insurance for teachers; attendance at 
convention district programs as substitutes for 
institute attendance; authorization for the 
payment of travel expenses for attendance at 
professional meetings; authorization of pay- 
ment of travel expense incurred in regular 
discharge of duties within the district; a bill 
to restore to administrative code the interpre- 
tation by law by the Department of Public 
Instruction, and a resolution to recodify the 
school laws of the Commonwealth. 

In addition, two whole days were spent in 
conference with the chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee and a subcommittee of the 
State Council of Education reviewing legisla- 
tion that was under consideration for presenta- 
tion to the incoming legislature and was in 
varied stages of preparation. Upon two occa- 
sions the director of research was especially 
requested to confer on the provisions of a bill 
being prepared for the county unit of adminis- 
tration and on other occasions for special con- 
sideration of a bill having to do with super- 
vising principals. 
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At the last Harrisburg meeting of the 
Executive Council of 1930 the request was 
made that the research director give consid- 
erable time and be responsible for keeping 
school people informed concerning progress of 
legislation during the coming session of the 
legislature. 


Numerous requests have been received con- 
cerning local testing programs and particu- 
larly the development of a test which should 
have some of the earmarks of an objective 
test for use in the eighth-grade graduation 
examinations. During 1929 these requests 
were so numerous from county superintendents 
that aid was solicited from different companies 
preparing standard tests. The need for some- 
thing resembling a standard objective test for 
eighth-grade examinations was presented to 
them. Such a test was finally developed by 
the World Book Company. It was presented 
to the northeastern group of county superin- 
tendents at their spring meeting in Blooms- 
burg last March and a letter was sent to 
superintendents throughout the State concern- 
ing it. Indications are that this standard 
graduation test was used in the eighth-grade 
examinations of approximately 20,000 boys and 
girls in Pennsylvania. In some _ instances 
county superintendents modified the test; in 
others, it was used as suggested. It seemed 
generally to have given excellent satisfaction, 
and numerous expressions of approval have 
been received for this service in the testing 
problems of the county and other superin- 
tendents. 

During the year the research director col- 
laborated with twelve graduate students in 
the preparation of their theses and the various 
problems connected therewith. Four of these 
theses were completed during the year. One of 
these in particular probably should be men- 
tioned, inasmuch as the inspiration for the 
topic came from this office and its conclusion 
resulted in an article on “Radio Education” 
which appeared in the November, 1930, issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Another thesis which seems to have large 
possibilities is one dealing with a new admin- 
istrative unit in Pennsylvania, not necessarily 
the county unit but one patterned according to 
the evident needs in Pennsylvania. 

During the convention at Williamsport, by 
special request, two hours were spent in re- 
viewing a dissertation which deals with the high 
school principal which will probably take rank 
with Buckingham’s study, and considerable ad- 
ditional time was spent in reviewing a state- 
ment of a problem and outline for another 
individual who is about to begin his disser- 
tation. 

In addition to the above, basic research ma- 
terial was made available for a class of four- 
teen graduate students enrolled at one of the 
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Pennsylvania institutions during. the summer 
and who, in absence from the institution, are 
conducting more or less of a survey type of 
research. 

It is evident that this type of service may 
consume considerable time and may not be of 
immediate value to the Association. Generally, 
however, it is believed that such service is 
greatly appreciated and that particularly the 
graduate student is more than gratified to find 
someone who is willing to give him a patient 
ear with whom he can discuss frequently his 
problem on a more or less informal and equal 
footing that is not too frequently the case with 
the faculty adviser. In addition, this type of 
service lends itself to the selection of prob- 
lems for graduate work with meaningful re- 
lations to the current educational situation. 

Requests for Miscellaneous Information 

To the average member of the Association 
the research office seems to mean the place of 
last resort for all questions. While this type 
of service has not been particularly advertised, 
requests have been quite numerous. The fol- 
lowing are more or less typical: 

1. Will you please send me some information 
concerning a Pennsylvania educator? I 
have to prepare a paper for our club on 
this topic. 

. Do you have any material on “Present 
Dangers to Democracy in America”? I 
have been assigned to speak on the above 
topic at Temple University. (This from 
a life member.) 

. Please send me some material on “Keeping 
Pace With the Advancing Curriculum.” 

. Can you tell us what other states are doing 
on: 

a. The amount of state dues 

b. The welfare work 

c. Elimination of general convention 
meetings—having merely the annual 
meeting of the House of Delegates. 

. Will you please evaluate the enclosed in- 
surance plan which has been offered to our 
teachers? 

. Where can I secure information in regard 
to the origin, purpose, work, etc., of boards 
of education? 

. I am preparing work for college, 

university, to show recent trends in 
character education. Will you send me 
such material as you think will help me? 

. What were the recent changes in the school 
code as applying to fourth-class districts? 
The changes that you think most important 
for school ooards kindly mark for my spe- 
cial attention. That pamphlet you sent me 
some fifteen months ago bearing on ad- 
justments of teachers’ salaries I found to 
be just what I needed, ete. 

. One page of seventeen questions dealing 
with educational facts. 
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10. What suggestions can you give concerning 
a good marking system for school systems? 
11. Can you send me any information on the 
teacher retirement plans of other states 
© of the United States or advise me of the 
best possible source for this information? 
Can you supply me with a copy of all the 
colleges in Pennsylvania and their location? 

. Are the assessed valuations of municipali- 
ties accepted by the State for their classi- 
fication of the various municipalities for 
State assistance for public school work? 

. What are the actual salaries and their fre- 
quency paid to high school principals and 
teachers in second-class districts of Penn- 
sylvania? 

. Will you send me: 

a. A list of library schools which will 

take pupils directly from high school 

b. Schools with one or two-year courses 

in draughting 

ce. A source of information which will 

name the colleges and schools espe- 
cially adapted for particular courses. 

. Is there some place in your office where I 
can get answers to the following questions: 
(Six questions difficult to answer) 

. Would it be possible for you to inquire of 
the Auditor General as to the book value 
reported of the » Fat 
This information to be used as a basis for 
assessment and not for mere curiosity. 

. Will you send me any material that you 
have on “The Ethics of the Teaching Pro- 
fession?” 

Following the reply to this request the 
following was received: 

“T wish to express my thanks to you for 
your letter of May 14, 1930, in which you 
sent me some information for a paper 
which I was writing on’ the ethics of the 
teaching profession. I found the material 
to be just what I desired and had a very 
easy time completing my paper.” 

. Please send me information as to the aver- 
age salary in districts employing one hun- 
dred or more teachers. 

. A committee of the Teachers Asso- 
ciation is working on a salary schedule. 
Can you tell me what per cent of the total 
school budget is used for salaries of teach- 
ers in cities of Pennsylvania of approxi- 
mately 125,000 to 150,000 population? 

. Where can I secure information on the 
problem “Blue Laws for Teachers”? The 
problem came up in a school-contacts class 
at State Teachers College. 

21. Can you give me information on insurance 
costs and losses from fire in fourth-class 
districts? 

The two major problems that have been 

under investigation during the past year are: 

1. The salary status of teachers in fourth-class 
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districts; and 2. Entrants to the teaching pro- 
fession since 1926-27. Neither of these is as yet 
complete. The first of them is practically 
ready for assembly if it is the desire that it 
be published. This study was made in order 
to give an intelligent estimate of the amount 
of money that would be needed to provide in- 
crements for teachers in fourth-class districts. 
The salary received by each teacher with stand- 
ard certification in fourth-class districts was 
evaluated and classified on the basis of the 
wealth per district. 

As regards the study on entrants to the 
teaching profession, which is largely a study 
of teacher turnover, basic material was secured 
by securing the name, age, and sex of each 
teacher who joined the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System during the last four years. 
These names were then compared with the cor- 
responding name on the applications for State 
Appropriations in the Department of Public 
Instruction in order to determine the position 
held. To be of value, the study must proceed 
still further with an analysis of the type of 
position held and the elimination of those who, 
because of advanced age, indicate that they 
were formerly teachers who are reentering 
the teaching profession, or teachers from other 
states who are coming into Pennsylvania, or 
who, for some reason or another, have not 
received their professional training recently. 
When these eliminations have been made, we 
shall be in a position to know whether or not 
the extent to which the present numbers re- 
ceiving training in our teacher training insti- 
tutions are in excess of a reasonable demand. 

The above indicates in a general way activi- 
ties during the past year. Gradually the re- 
search activities of teachers’ associations are 
receiving recognition. Insofar as Pennsyl- 
vania is concerned, this is evidenced by the 
appointment of the director of research as 
research collaborator on the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. 





THE LAST SATURDAYS of January and Febru- 
ary have been, and the last Saturdays of March 
and April will be, devoted to demonstration 
teaching by the Training School staff of the 
State Teachers College at Slippery Rock. All 
the grades from the kindergarten through se- 
nior high school participate in these four all- 
day programs. The new Elementary Training 
School building comfortably accommodates two 
hundred observers. These demonstrations are 
designed to help supervisors and in-service 
teachers of the districts which are served by 
the College. One elementary school principal 
accompanied by. twenty of her teachers was 
present the last Saturday of January. The fol- 
lowing Monday afternoon at a teachers’ meet- 
ing reports were made on the observations. 
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West Pittston Schools and Student 
Capacity 
R. J. W. Temprin 
Superintendent, West Pittston 


Teachers constantly complain that entirely 
too many children are not working up to ca- 
pacity. We are told that less than ten per cent 
of our population do any real thinking and that 
very few who do any thinking use more than 
ten per cent of their mental ability. If this 
is true of adults, it is little wonder that stu- 
dents are unwilling to put forth greater effort. 
Quite frequently parents complain that too 
much is required of their children by the 
schools of today. Nevertheless we firmly be- 
lieve with President Lewis of Lafayette that 
students should be required to work in accord- 
ance with their abilities and that a student 
having A-grade ability should not be promoted 
from one class to another or be permitted to 
be graduated unless he has done A-grade work. 
It is not an easy matter, however, to get either 
students or parents to see that this “dead level 
of grading” is largely responsible for “the 
mediocre leadership” round about us today. 

In our effort to get the children of West 
Pittston to work more nearly according to their 
ability we have tried various plans. All of 
these we are quite sure have helped in one way 
or another to cause more of our students to 
put forth greater effort than heretofore. 

(1) We have attempted to educate both stu- 
dents and parents to what we consider “A,” 
“B,” “C,” and “D” grade work by sending 
home as well as by stressing in home rooms 
the specifications for such work. Right here 
it seems advisable to add that in both junior 
and senior high schools we have had very satis- 
factory results with Morrison’s Plan of Differ- 
entiated Assignments. 

(2) Our passing grade is 70; our certifica- 
tion grade is 75. No student is certified to 
another institution in any subject in which 
his mark is below 75. We have placed a great 
deal of emphasis on the difference between 
these two marks. We have also stressed the 
fact that while a student may have a sufficient 
number of certifying marks to enter a given 
institution, unless the general average of those 
marks is within the upper two-fifths rank, he 
may not be admitted. Every year high school 
students are informed of the upper two-fifths 
mark for the previous years and we strongly 
urge those whose work is below 85 per cent to 
put forth greater effort, for over a period of 
seven years this mark has fluctuated between 
80 and 85. 

(3) Through our Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion (paid membership for 1930-31 now num- 
bers 1,068) we have endeavored, by means 
of conferences and programs, to have parents 
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understand our aims and their children’s 
achievements. At each meeting we have a 
period for conferences; at this time we try 
to have work displayed by departments the 


better to inform parents of our work. We 


also have, at the end of the school year, a 
“Know Your Schools Day,” an Art Exhibit, 
and a Field Day which we find helpful in this 
work, 


(4) Through our “Honor Roll” and “Honor 
Home Room” scheme we have stimulated not 
only individual but also group effort. Require- 
ments for such honors include not only scholar- 
ship but also conduct and attendance. These 
honors are announced and published at the end 
of each five weeks’ marking period and at the 
end of the year. At commencement, students 
who excel have their names printed in the 
program under the captions “Summa cum 
laude,” “Magna cum laude,” and “Cum laude.” 

(5) By ranking pupils according to their 
ability and by their class marks, many have 
been stimulated to do better work. This plan 
has been evolved since 1924, 

A number of the teachers who were some- 
what skeptical in regard to this matter were 
greatly pleased by the interest shown by the 
pupils. 

We are trying to get pupils to work more in 
accordance with their ability and yet without 
placing too great a burden on the teachers. 
If the time spent last summer in making this 
study did nothing more, it showed that many 
students, who teachers have felt were not put- 
ting forth the proper effort, were in reality 
ranking higher as indicated by marks than by 
I. Q’s, or in other words, were doing all we 
could expect with the endowment nature had 
given them. We find period tests are quite a 
valuable check on marks given by teachers. 
The last period tests will be given in June 
and repeated September, 1931. 

We expect that the comparison of these re- 
sults will show quite an improvement as a 
result of our efforts throughout the present 
school year. 





WEST CHESTER’S plan for providing relief to 
children whose parents are unemployed is: 
Unused clothing suitable for children of school 
ages is brought to the schools for distribution 
to those pupils who appear to be in need of 
clothing. A committee of mothers of the home 
and school centers, working with a committee 
of teachers, sorts the clothing, and distributes 
it to children as needs arise. The school board 
provides a suitable room for the storage of the 
clothing so that it is not difficult for a person to 
see at a glance the various kinds of clothing, 
shoes, etc., that are available. Interested mem- 
bers of the committee are making the plan work 
very effectively. 
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Classroom Instruction as a 
Cooperative Enterprise’ 


CARMON Ross 
Supervising Principal, Doylestown, Pa. 


“As the world is now organized we all make 
our living by doing things for one another. 
We are paid in proportion to our ability to 
please others.” The opening sentence to this 
paper is not a quotation from some learned 
dissertation on economics, but an extract from 
a recent daily. “business man’s philosophy” 
that appears in one of our great dailies. It 
epitomizes, however, the gist of the thought 
in this discussion—the teacher as a server 
of children must learn to work with and for 
them if maximum results are to be obtained. 

The statement of this problem may sound 
simple and trite. But in spite of its simplicity 
and commonness, the problem of cooperation 
in furthering all the factors entering into 
the making of an educated human being is 
essentially the great task of a democratic 
society. The unique genius of America has 
been its organizing ability, but it cannot be 
said that a close second to this genius’ has 
been cooperation. We are just beginning to 
learn through the sheer force of a great world 
depression that what we need above all else 
nationally, and internationally, is the delicate 
balancing of forces that will checkmate dis- 
aster. Men and machines, production and con- 
sumption, costs and prices, credit and finance, 
lending and rates of interest, waste and con- 
servation, buying and selling—these and a 
host of other factors are mere suggestions 
how the world of cooperation must ultimately 
rule, or ruin will surely prevail. We said and 
did much during the great world conflict 
about cooperation in order to make the “world 
safe for democracy.” We pooled all we had, 
we worked together for a common purpose. 
But the war ended, we forgot all our fine 
idealism, only to fall back upon our ancient 
competitive ways, and this in spite of the fact 
that the great struggle proved so plainly the 
interdependence of peoples and _ resources. 
Even in this year of grace, when we are told 
that, forty different commodities, assembled 
from fifty-seven different countries, are neces- 
sary to the manufacture of steel, it is neces- 
sary for us to learn the techniques of coopera- 
tive action which will fit the facts of our 
twentieth-century interdependence. 

We are not so much concerned in this dis- 


* Address delivered before the General Session 
of the Williamsport Convention, Wednesday after- 
noon, December 31, 1930. 


cussion in the field of cooperation with methods 
as we are with developing a healthy motivat- 
ing philosophy of the teacher’s real work and 
function in building an efficient democracy 
through instruction in the classroom. Too 
rarely do teachers examine the reason for 
doing a certain thing in a certain way, or for 
doing it at all. Many of us teach as we were 
taught, or accept the curriculum without 
question. In fact, one critic has gone so far 
as to say that “the American teacher is born 
to be suppressed and harassed by a system of 
supervision,” while the New Republic a few 
months ago paid teachers this compliment: 
“Teachers, with few exceptions, are becoming 
the most tight-lipped and timorous creatures 
of any profession.” Carrying this same tenor 


of comment, Odegard in “The American Public 
Mind” has characterized teachers thus :—“Most 
school boards are not looking for teachers who 
can lead, but for instructors who will convey 
to the rising generation the humdrum habits 


of the existing order.” While we are not 
compelled to subscribe to these aspersions, we 
cannot deny the implications that teachers 
need a working philosophy in their labors. 
This philosophy implies in turn a true con- 
ception of democracy. If public education has 
its reason for existence in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare and in insuring the perpetuity 
of our democracy, then the teacher needs to 
understand the relation of her work to democ- 
racy. She must have a lively appreciation that 
its roots may sink deeply into the fabric of 
the community’s life. 

Democracy is a living thing, a philosophy 
of life—a spirit, if you will. It is ever chang- 
ing. Education means understanding of these 
changes and a healthy attitude towards the 
conditions that necessitate change. The very 
essence of democracy is cooperation among its 
various members so that all may work for 
each, and each for all. This was the prophetic 
vision of Horace Mann when he described “the 
common school as the greatest discovery ever 
made by man.” No one has ever had a finer 
conception of the true mission of public edu- 
cation than this same educational pioneer when 
ninety years ago he clearly foresaw the prob- 
lems of democracy and the function of the 
school in dealing with them. List to this 
voice of the prophet: 

“Other social organizations are curative 
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and remedial; this is preventative and an 
antidote. They come to heal diseases and 
wounds; this to make the moral and phy- 
sical frame invulnerable to them... . The 
common school can train up children in 
the elements of all good knowledge and 
virtue.” 
This is the task! Ours is the job! This 
is a consummation devoutly to be hoped for, 
but no “timorous souls” or “casual members 
of society” can achieve this. The cold tech- 
niques of an electrical “robot” will not ac- 
complish this task through the medium of 
the schoolroom. We need the dynamic and 
inspirational personality of living teachers, 
who are ever trying to discover the “real 
bases of real education in the actualities of 
the world.” Teaching must not be a cloistered 
procedure, but a cooperative enterprise. 

We teachers have made a common mistake 
in assuming to ourselves a rather big burden 
in claiming to be the only real educators. We 
have failed to realize that education is a co- 
operative enterprise in every community and 
that there are other diverse factors that also 
educate. These factors in every community 
are influences for good or for bad. Hart in his 
stimulating book, “A Social Interpretation of 
Education” has aptly put this thought thus: 

“The problem of education is the prob- 
lem of community making in the most 
fundamental sense of the term. . . School 
is important. But an unrelated school, 
a school that is unacquainted with or in- 
different to the world within which it is 
attempting to operate ... is an imper- 
tinence.” 

Giddings in his “Mighty Medicine” has ex- 
pressed the same idea in other terms: 

“We have to study the child as a member 
of society, and he becomes a full fledged 
member of society on the day he makes or 
tries to make other children do as he 
wants them to do.” 
The Church, the motion picture, the theatre, 
the newsstand, the corner drug store, the 
cigar store, the street corner, the poolroom, 
the blazing signs advertising this and that 
brand of cigarette, the scouts, the bowling 
alley, the radio, the miniature golf course, 
the newspaper, especially the tabloid, the 
country club, and last, but not least, America’s 
greatest unused educational asset—the home— 
are all educational, some good, and some poor, 
but all educational in that they influence 
childhood for better or for worse. With our 
failure to interpret the social place of the 
school in the community, we have been doling 
out, without appreciating its “societal signifi- 
cance,” the prepared commodity commonly 
known as the curriculum. In fact, the severe 
strictures of Dr. Briggs on what he has 
called, “the great investment,”—American 
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secondary education, are based primarily on 
the traditional curriculum and this failure 
of the rank and file of our profession to realize 
fully our “opportunity for service in making 
the State a better place in which to live and 
a better place in which to make a living.” In 
other words, by failing to recognize the whole 
educational process, we run the danger of 
institutionalizing ourselves. 

No one can seriously take issue with Dr. 
Hart when he says that “education is the re- 
sultant of the whole community’s endless im- 
pacts upon the young individual.” Our con- 
cern, primarily, is to find out how we as 
teachers shall be able to mobilize these vari- 
ous community forces and cross currents so 
that we can truly justify Horace Mann’s 
claim that the “common school is the greatest 
discovery ever made by man.” Obviously, we 
must begin where the school’s impact upon 
the children is the greatest and most effective 
—the classroom. But even in this day of 
specialization and departmentalization, the 
average school will meet with as many cross 
currents of methods and content matter as the 
average community itself offers social forces. 
Unity of purpose and a positive program of 
cooperation should in due time prevail in in- 
oculating, as it were, the young with certain 
specific habits and attitudes. We are not 
unaware of the Bismarckian philosophy of 
“putting first into the schools” certain ideals 
that we wish to make permanent. If we put 
the right things in the schools and impress 
them in the right way, Mr. Dooley cannot be 
far away from the truth when in his homely 
philosophy he has said, “I’ll believe anything 
if you will tell it to me often enough.” We 
may not know exactly what democracy is or 
what its dominant characteristics are. We 
may not know exactly how to proceed in our 
“quest for certainty,” but the effort to coop- 
erate more fully and effectively in classroom 
instruction is worthy of time, patience, experi- 
menting, and analysis. Again in the language 
of Mr. Dooley—“We don’t know where we’re 
going, but we are on our way,” even though 
at times the emphasis we place on certain 
traits of democratic living are diametrically 
opposed to those stressed by the outside world. 

For the purpose of this discussion I am more 
interested in processes than curricula. I shall 
not allow the present-day doctrine of the trans- 
fer of discipline to interfere with the definite 
points I desire to make. I am not so much 
concerned with the dead line of formalism, as 
I am with an approach to classroom instruc- 
tion which will bring to bear all the spiritual 
and human forces upon a method of attacking 
our foremost classroom problems. I have long 
suspected that the by-products of the curric- 
ulum are quite as important and as potent in 
shaping ideals of action as the crude and raw 
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materials we place in the curriculum. Crude 
petroleum and unsightly soft coal are useful 
raw materials, but we are more impressed 
with their usefulness and beauty when we 
see and use the thousand and one by-products 
the chemist and his magic wand parade be- 
fore our astonished eye. 

The processes of classroom instruction, com- 
bined with a curriculum that articulates with 
our changing life and civilization, should 
eventuate in at least three specific attitudes 
as by-products of honest, virile, purposeful 
teaching. These are the attitude of the open 
mind, the desire and power to think straight 
and right, and the great democratic ideal of 
cooperation. It is beyond the province of this 
discussion to elaborate upon any of these. 
Suffice it to say that the new conception of the 
teacher as a director of learning and as a 
creator of learning situations should mate- 
rially assist in the process of developing these 
attitudes and ideals. 

There is no greater need in America today 
than that of the open mind, one of the marks 
of an educated man, the willingness to look a 
question squarely in the face in spite of preju- 
dice, partisanship, politics, and hate. Surely, 
the teacher’s method of attacking schoolroom 
problems, and her own desire to arrive at the 
truth when supported by facts, must have a 
salutary effect .upon impressionable minds. 
Our polyglot people need the tempering rea- 
son of an open mind to arrive at permanent 
solutions of our problems. 

The ideal of the open mind is, of course, 
inseparably associated with the quest for 
facts as a basis for the ability to think right. 
We shall all be satisfied if we can turn out a 
product that is able to think and to think 
right. But we cannot teach others to think 
unless we ourselves can set the example. How 
many teachers are today trying to lead others 
in developing proper study habits—the foun- 
dation of the power to think—when they them- 
selves do not understand this technique, nor 
do they practice it? 

The lack of the democratic ideal of coopera- 
tion in our everyday attitudes toward govern- 
ment and society is so patent, that we need 
hardly make a plea for this by-product of 
classroom .instruction. The beasts of the 
jungle, the fowls of the air, and our plant 
life, all find it to their advantage to practice 
cooperation through nature’s provision for 
mutual aid, in fact, disintegration would mean 
disaster and chaos, but man must suffer the 
bitter experiences of this lack of working with 
his fellow man for his mutual interests be- 
fore he will learn to cooperate. The all im- 
portant emphasis in our government is on the 
phrase, “we the people,” with its attendant 
implications of mutual duties and responsibil- 
ities. Why can’t the teachers of America 
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revolutionize the attitude of our people 
through the medium of classroom instruction 
by placing the proper emphasis on this uni- 
versal need for cooperation? Everything 
about us is a great cooperative enterprise. 
Our churches, our schools, our newspapers, 
our railroads, our power plants, our govern- 
ment, our very homes, and life itself, all are 
enterprises requiring the whole-hearted and 
understandable spirit of working with each 
other for the general good. 

Granted that these highly important by- 
products of classroom instruction are highly 
desirable—and there are many others—how 
shall we approximate their accomplishment? 
First, of course, by making adequate provisions 
within the materials of instruction so that 
either incidentally or directly these great vir- 
tues so necessary in a democratic society like 
ours may be thoroughly ingrained in the life 
of our people. If, as we have already said, edu- 
cation is understanding, then a good beginning 
may be made with the teachers themselves. As 
Hart has so bluntly put it, “Sheer unreality 
appears when the pedagogue does not know 
what he is doing, or becomes pedantic; that is 
when he becomes a school teacher.” This is 
pretty harsh to subscribe to, but in milder 
terms the teacher must understand the forces 
she is trying to mould. She herself must be 
an intelligent participant in her duty as a 
citizen; and she must implant the desire for 
growth because of her understanding. But 
teachers cannot train children to be indepen- 
dent and self-reliant, curious to know the truth, 
anxious to practice the open mind, and eager 
for cooperative effort, if they themselves are 
hedged about with a variety of fears for their 
jobs and with suspicious rules. Call this 
academic freedom if you will. 

To carry out the thesis that classroom in- 
struction is a cooperative enterprise, necessary 
for the success and safety of democracy, we 
shall point out some essential procedures in 
order that classroom instruction may produce 
the highest possible results. Attention has 
already been called to the fact that education 
to be effective must be an integrating process 
in which all the factors that make for success 
must be taken into consideration. The teacher 
no longer can pose as one who merely imparts 
facts and occasionally, wisdom; rather, she 
has become a general supervisor of learning. 
As such she must guide and control through a. 
process of cooperation with the real workers in 
school, the children. Her ability to diagnose 
the weaknesses and strengths, the interests and 
differences, of her pupils, her power to guide, 
and to help her pupils choose, all mean the 
exercise of tact and diplomacy in dealing with 
them. The teacher serves her children and 
helps them to make the most of themselves 
through the opportunities offered by the school 
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and the community. The newer methods of 
classroom instruction such as the Dalton plan, 
the project method, the unit of work, the 
differentiated assignments, minimum and maxi- 
mum requirements, and a host of other adapta- 
tions, all make for an unusual opportunity in 
the field of cooperative effort on the part of 
teacher and those taught. 

The teacher, of course, will cooperate with 
parents in order that she may secure their 
moral support in rendering the highest service 
she can render to their children. Teachers 
fail to know the other half of the souls and 
lives of children when they do not know the 
home and the parents. Failure to understand 
children is very frequently due to a failure to 
know the social background of those we teach. 
No teacher’s job is complete unless she knows 
the homes of her children. For bear in mind, 
the home is one of our cooperating agencies in 
the community. Cooperation with the home 
means more than merely visiting. It should 
mean an intelligent, but quiet, sympathetic sur- 
vey of conditions—social, economic, and moral, 
for these affect the school life of the children 
from this home; it should mean something 
more to the home than a mere visit from teach- 
er. This acquaintance should be a contribution 
to parent and teacher in discovering how both 
parties may do the most effective work for 
the child. We complain so much about the 
lack of poor study habits on the part of our 
children, but has the home ever been apprised 
as to how it may assist in developing these 
habits? We realize that a healthy mind in a 
healthy body is the ideal of physical fitness. 
Has the home been definitely told how it may 
assist in securing this ideal? Most parents 
mean well, but as educative factors we need to 
cooperate with them in promoting child wel- 
fare. Curiously enough, teachers everywhere 
enjoy the legal right of “in loco parentis,” but 
this legal right becomes a real legal fiction 
when teachers fail to study and to understand 
the homes represented by those whose legal 
wards they are for five or six hours a day! 
Furthermore, in this day when parental re- 
sponsibility is being shifted to the school, 
when we are urged to train even for marriage 
and parenthood, it becomes a matter of real 
concern for us as teachers to question seriously 
how we can afford not to cooperate more intel- 
ligently with the homes of America. 

Teachers need to identify themselves with 
the communities they serve. In this way, 
alone, will it be possible for them to know 
what the community thinks, how it lives, and 
how it affects the lives of those we presume to 
train for future community participation. 
This identification is the more important when 
we ponder over the fact that a very large per- 
centage of our teachers are, fortunately, not 
native residents of the community served. And 
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yet, a serious question might be raised as to 
which is the greater handicap for the teach- 
er’s work—the lack of community identifica- 
tion, or the inbreeding of the teaching per- 
sonnel by the employment of local candidates, 
frequently dictated by local political consider- 
ations. Certainly, teachers cannot afford to 
hold themselves aloof from the responsibilities 
they owe the community that employs them. If 
the very purpose of the public school is to pre- 
serve our community and our State, then it is 
but logical to suppose that the promoters of 
this ideal should be among the real leaders of 
the communities they serve, rather than, as we 
are so vividly told in “Middletown,” mere 
“casual members of society.” How can we in 
this machine age direct the leisure-time activi- 
ties and interests of youth if we fail to de- 
termine through active participation in our 
community life what these interests and re- 
quirements are? The only way by which we 
can vitalize our classroom procedures is to 
know what life is. The teacher who is merely 
a transient guest in the community she is try- 
ing to serve cannot render the full measure of 
service. She must become a part of the warp 
and woof of that community. Education can- 
not point out the way by any splendid isolation 
on the part of teachers. 


We take for granted that the administrative 
forces of the school system will all make for 
cooperation in promoting the improvement of 
instruction. This is the real business of the 
administrator or supervisor. And yet, mis- 
understanding frequently exists and to such 
an extent that policies, supervision, and in- 
struction do not always articulate with one 
another. The wise administrator will ever 
make his teachers feel that he is their friend 
and helper, rather than their watchful critic. 

¢He will have teachers understand what he ex- 
pects from them from the very beginning so 
that no misunderstanding may arise. While an 
important phase of his work is to evaluate 
classroom procedures, it is not the most im- 
portant. He must exercise a thoughtful dy- 
namic leadership to the end that his teachers 
may grow in service through the contagion of 
his own example of constant and steady 
growth, for no administrator is justified in 
urging his teachers to keep on growing profes- 
sionally if he himself stands still. The static 
superintendent will invariably create a static 
atmosphere among his teachers which is bound 
to be reflected in the classroom. An an inter- 
preter of the community to his teachers and 
of the school to the community, the superin- 
tendent holds a position of strategic importance 
in guiding all the material, spiritual, and pro- 
fessional forces that must be felt by the chil- 
dren in the classroom. In other words, unless 
the work and plans of the administrator finally 
(Turn to page 512) 





James N. Rule 


James N. Rule, B.S., 1898; M.S., 1901; 
D.Se., 1927; Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, was appointed Acting Superintendent of 
the Department of Public Instruction, Jan. 
24, 1931, by Governor Gifford Pinchot. Dr. 
Rule has served in the department since 1921, 
first as director of science, then as second 
deputy in charge of secondary education, then 
as first deputy. Frequently he has acted as 
superintendent and has carried heavy respon- 
sibility due to incapacity of State Superin- 
tendents J. George Becht and John A. H. 
Keith. As Acting Superintendent he merits 
the active support and cooperation of all the 
educational forces of the State in carrying 
forward our program of education. 

Dr. Rule’s teaching experience includes 
service as teacher in Washington, Pa., high 
school, as teacher and principal, Washington 
and Jefferson Academy, and as principal of 
Central and Schenley high schools, Pittsburgh. 

In 1918, he was made associate national 
director of the Junior American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. The next year he was 
advanced to the national directorship. 

Some of the most important of his educa- 
tional activities the past ten years have been 
these: executive secretary, commission to study 
the distribution of State subsidies to school 
districts;!) chairman of the educational con- 
gress program committee; president, 1930, 
association of colleges and secondary schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland; executive 
secretary, commission to study the present 
plan for the financing of public schools and 
related matters; representative of department 
of public instruction on joint commission of 
college presidents’ association and the depart- 
ment of public instruction to study the rela- 
tions of secondary and higher education in 
Pennsylvania; member, commission on higher 
institutions, association of colleges and second- 
ary schools of the Middle States and Maryland; 
chairman, joint commission of commission on 
secondary schools and commission on higher 
institutions, association of colleges and second- 
ary schools of the Middle States and Maryland. 





YOUNGVILLE schools are conducting a well 
attended farmers’ short course in agriculture. 
The class meets each Thursday evening. W. 
A. Lupher, the local supervisor of agriculture, 
is in charge; R. R. Merrill is supervising 
principal of schools. 





Wilkes-Barre Meeting 
The Northeastern Convention District of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association will 
hold its sixth annual meeting in the Meyers 
High School, Wilkes-Barre, March 6 and 7, 
1931. Francis B. Haas, Bloomsburg, president, 
and the following presidents of departments 
have arranged profitable, interesting pro- 
grams: 
County Superintendents, Thomas Francis, 
Scranton 
District Superintendents, M. E. Houck, Ber- 
wick 
Supervising Principals, C. E. Jewell, Tunk- 
hannock 
College and Teacher Training, 
Rhodes, Bloomsburg 
Senior High Schools, E. C. Cupp, Milton 
Junior High Schools, S. R. Henning, Wilkes- 
Barre 
Grade Schools, Margaret Treon, Sunbury 
Music, Russell Llewellyn, Berwick 
Physical and Health Education and Ath- 
letics, A. L. Rummer, Wilkes-Barre 
Anthracite Arts Association, Helen Bowman, 
Sayre 


Earl N. 


TIME SCHEDULE 
I. GENERAL SESSIONS 
Friday, March 6 
Auditorium, Meyers High School 
4.30 Business meeting 
7.30 First general program 
10.00 Informal reception and dance—Gym- 
nasium 


Saturday, March 7 
10.45 Second general program 
II. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 
Friday, March 6 
2.00 Department meetings 
Saturday, March 7 
9.00 Departments and sections 
Two committee meetings are called for Fri- 
day at 1.00 p. m.: Legislative and Constitution. 
Some of the better known speakers are 
Garry Cleveland Myers, Head of Division of 
Parental Education, Cleveland College 
George C. Kyte, Professor of Elementary 
Education and Supervision, University 
of Michigan 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Head of Department of 
Educational Administration, University 
of Pittsburgh 
Carl L. Schrader, State Supervisor of Phys- 
ical Education, Massachusetts 
Albert E. Brown, Director of Music, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 
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- In order to conserve the funds of the con- 
vention district, and thus make a stronger 
program possible, no advance distribution of 
preliminary programs will be made. This an- 
nouncement, in the March JOURNAL, it is hoped, 
will give all the advance, information needed. 





Schoolmen’s Week and the South- 
eastern Convention District 
of the P.S.E.A. 


The eighteenth annual Schoolmen’s Week 
convention in joint meeting with the South- 
eastern Convention District of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association will be held 
at the University of Pennsylvania, March 18- 
21. 

The general committee in charge of School- 
men’s Week is constituted as follows: 

Representing the University: Arthur J. 
Jones, chairman, professor of secondary edu- 
cation; LeRoy A. King, secretary, professor 
of educational administration; Harry T. 
Collings, professor of commerce; J. P. W. 
Crawford, professor of romantic languages; 
John Dolman, director of the summer school; 
Francis M. Garver, professor of elementary 
education. 

Representing the State: Parke Schoch, as- 
sociate superintendent of schools, Philadelphia; 
Francis B. Haas, president, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg; Clyde T. Saylor, super- 
intendent of schools, Chester County; R. E. 
Laramy, superintendent, Altoona; W. W. 
Lantz, principal, Turtle Creek Union High 
School; Josephine F. Grainger, primary super- 
visor, Allentown; George A. Walton, principal, 
George School. 

Professor William C. Ash of the University 
of Pennsylvania will have charge of the voca- 
tional education conferences. 

The officers of the Southeastern Convention 
District are: Sydney V. Rowland, superintend- 
ent, Radnor Township, president; Lillian Dan- 
naker, Chester, vice-president; William H. 
Welsh, director, school extension, Philadelphia, 
secretary. 

The committees are now engaged in formu- 
lating the programs. The following speakers 
have already been secured: 

Walter Damrosch, musical counsel, National 
Broadcasting Company; William McAndres, 
lecturer in education, Norwalk, Conn.; Arthur 
Morgan, president, Antioch College; William 
John Cooper, United States commissioner of 
education; Leonard V. Koos, professor of sec- 
ondary education, University of Chicago; 
Margaret Harrison, special investigator in 
T. C. radio education, Columbia University; 
Albert M. Cook, commissioner of education, 
State of Maryland; Howard Nudd, director, 
Public Education Association, New York City; 
J. S. Orleans, editor, World Book Company; 
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James N. Rule, acting State superintendent of 
public instruction; John M. Brewer, director, 
vocational guidance, Harvard graduate school 
of education; Robert Zupke, director of ath- 
letics, University of Illinois; James N. Glass, 
professor of education, Rollins College; Roy 
Haggard, principal, Thomas E. Titch High 
School, Graton, Conn.; William Boyd, professor 
of education, University of Glasgow; Stephen 
P. Duggan, director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education; Shepard B. Clough, de- 
partment of history, Columbia University. 

The following programs and topics have been 
tentatively agreed upon: 

Administration programs; rural school pro- 
grams; speech defects programs; radio and 
talking picture programs; high school pro- 
grams—pupil grouping; individual instruc- 
tion; use of leisure time; athletics; junior 
high school programs; individual differences; 
Kellogg Pact—denunciation of war—inter- 
national outlook; library program; Pennsyl- 
vania teacher retirement system; supervision 
programs; White House conference—health 
conference; comparative education programs; 
commercial education programs; modern de- 
velopments in school architecture; teacher 
training programs; legislation program; 
finance programs; demonstration lessons; 
learning units program; private school pro- 
gram; measurement programs; character edu- 
cation; and adult education. 

The Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
school districts suburban to Philadelphia, and 
Drexel Institute will make contributions to 
further the success of these meetings. 

Any inquiries relative to this convention 
should be addressed to LeRoy A. King, secre- 
tary, 113 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Los Angeles Meeting Offers Op- 
portunities for Study and Play 
Preparations for the summer meeting of 

the National Education Association at Los 

Angeles are moving on apace. Remember the 

dates, June 27-July 4. 

President Sutton, who has just returned 
from California, reports that the entire state 
is making plans for the entertainment of the 
visitors. The Los Angeles committee, under 
the chairmanship of Assistant Superintendent 
Conrad, is well organized to take care of con- 
vention arrangements. 

The president of the Los Angeles City Teach- 
ers Club, Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, has sent 
the following message: 

Next summer the teachers of Los Angeles 
are hoping to greet teachers from every state 
in the Union. Ours is the opportunity to share 
with you the glories of Southern California. 
We are planning many things for your enter- 
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tainment; and although the program and the 
business of the convention will take first place, 
we hope that the hospitality we extend to you 
will linger long in your memories. 

We want to take you through the orange 
grove belts, the olive orchards, along driveways 
lined for miles with acacia, pepper, and palm 
trees. We shall want to take you to the 
beaches, to dip in the surf of Balboa’s ocean, 
and I am sure you will like to linger awhile 
after the close of the convention in this lovely 
city. 

Of course you will want to attend a con- 
cert in the unique Hollywood Bowl and hear 
the symphonies under the stars. There will be 
visits to our Missions, San Juan Capestrano, or 
San Gabriel, where the romance of the days 
of the early padres is re-enacted for your his- 
torical background. 

The Island of Catalina is not far away so 
you will not want to miss that. Here you will 
take a trip in a glass-bottomed boat, see 
the beautiful submarine gardens with their 
heather, kelp, abalone, and gold fish, and you 
may see flying fish, too. 

Movies are made here! Would you like to 
see the wheels go round? We think we can let 
you peep behind the scenes in Hollywood. 
Then, too, Mary and Doug, Harold Lloyd, Will 
Rogers, Gloria, Buster, Charlie Chaplin, and 
many other stars so well-known to us on the 
screen, all live in homes which you can really 
see. So come to us and let us share with you 
the joys of our city, the “Queen of the Angels.” 


AUTOMOBILE CLUB SERVICE 


The following offer of service to members of 
the N. E. A. who plan to attend the N. E. A. 
Convention to be held in Los Angeles from 
June 27 to July 4, has been received from E. B. 
Lefferts, Supervisor, Automobile Club of South- 
ern California, Public Safety Department, 2601 
South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. Inquiries 
based upon this offer of service should be 
addressed to Mr. Lefferts. 

If visitors will furnish the Automobile Club 
of Southern California, 2601 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles, with their names and ad- 
dresses, and the route they wish to travel, with 
an estimate of the number of miles per day they 
desire to drive and their starting dates, our 
Touring Bureau will lay out for them an itiner- 
ary which will include a full set of maps from 
any point in the United States to Los Angeles, 
highway information, as well as names of hotels 
or auto camps en route, and last, but not least, 
will call attention to points of natural and 
historical interest, which most naturally will 
help to make their transcontinental journey 
more enjoyable. 
fornia, our License Department will deem it a 
pleasure to provide them with non-resident per- 
mits without charge. This permit is required 
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of all out-of-state cars which are operated in 
California. 

Should they desire to ship their cars from the 
East to California, or drive to California and 
ship back, either by rail or water, our Forward- 
ing Department will be most happy to take care 
of the details, including taking delivery of the 
car from the railroad or steamship company 
and having gasoline and water, et cetera, put 
in the car and then deliver the car to headquar- 
ters at Adams and Figueroa Streets for the 
visitors, all for no charge other than the actual 
costs. 

Summing up this matter, the Automobile 
Club of Southern California will deem it a 
pleasure to extend to members of the National 
Education Association attending the 1931 Con- 
vention in Los Angeles, the same services, with 
the one exception mentioned, i. e., free towing 
service, extended to its own members. 





Denver Will Entertain Teachers 
of the World 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations will hold its Fifth Congress and 
Fourth Biennial Meeting in Denver, Colorado, 
July 27 to August 1, 1931. 

Organized at San Francisco in 1923, the 
Federation held its first biennial meeting in 
Edinburgh in 1925, the second in Toronto in 
1927, the third in Geneva in 1929. More than 
one hundred organizations of the world have 
membership in the Federation. Teachers and 
others engaged in educational work and all 
those interested in education as a means to 
better international understanding and friend- 
ship are invited to participate. 

No more beautiful or satisfactory city could 
be selected than Denver, Colorado, for the 1931 
meeting. Situated on a plateau a mile high 
at the base of the snow-covered Rocky Moun- 
tains, with a delightful climate and hospitable 
people, abundant hotels and adequate accom- 
modations for the various divisions of the 
Federation, fine parks and in reach of wonder- 
ful scenic beauties, Denver lends itself ad- 
mirably to the purposes of the Federation. 
While the meeting will be in the midst of 
the summer, the cooling breezes from the 
mountains will render the stay in the city 
invigorating and delightful. Local commit- 
tees are organized for the care of the delegates 
and hospitality will be everywhere in evidence. 

During the convention opportunity will be 
given to visit many points of charm and scenic 
grandeur: Estes Park, Long’s Peak, Clear 
Creek Canyon, Georgetown Loop, Colorado 
Springs, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak, 
Cave of the Winds, Cheyenne Canyon, and the 
Great Divide. No section of the country af- 
fords greater opportunity for pleasurable trips 
either by rail or automobile than the city of 
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Denver. Yellowstone Park, Grand Canyon, 
Zion’s Park, and many other places of note are 
accessible from this territory. 

The Federation acts as a clearing-house for 
the collection and dissemination of what is best 
in education throughout the entire world. 
Through its affiliated organizations it has con- 
tact with half of the teachers of the world. 
It gathers and distributes information, first 
by means of congresses such as the Denver 
meeting; publishes reports, distributes books 
“and magazines, contributes articles to educa- 
tional journals in the several countries; and 
stimulates special studies and investigations 
in the various parts of the world which are 
helpful to the profession. It sponsors the pub- 
lication of the findings of the Herman-Jordan 
Committees with regard to the best methods 
in education that will bring about world peace 
and universal welfare. 

The organized teachers of many cities have 
become members of the Federation. The mem- 
bership fee is such that any teacher group can 
afford to join. We are taking this opportunity 
to extend to all local organizations an invita- 
tion to affiliate with the Federation. Those 
who desire them may have international mem- 
bership cards which are useful to those who 
travel. 

Literature and full information may be had 
by writing to The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





New York University’s 
Conference 
The school of education of New York Uni- 
versity will hold its seventh annual junior high 
school conference on March 13 and 14, 1931. 
E. W. Butterfield, commissioner of education 
of Connecticut, will discuss junior high school 
protlems in the village and rural community 
at the first general session Friday evening, 
March 18. The following representative list 
of round table topics gives an idea of the chal- 
lenging character of the conference: 
Exploring the Cultural Resources of the 
Community 
Sociological Adjustment of Superior Chil- 
dren 
Preparation of Teachers for the Junior High 
School Articulating with Life 
Furthering Community Understanding of 
the Junior High School 
Boy Gangs and Girl Gangs 
World Peace as an Objective in Articulation 
with Life 
Emotional Disturbances of the Junior-High- 
School Pupil 
Junior High School Articulation with Com- 
munity Needs and Opportunities in Health 
and Sanitation 
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Executive Council 
January 16, 1931 

Pursuant to the call of the President, 
Doctor M. S. Bentz, the 1931 Executive Coun- 
cil of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation met at Headquarters, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa., January 16, 1931, at 
9:10 a. m. 

The following members were present: M. S, 
Bentz, Ebensburg; W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont; 
George A. Bryan, Carnegie; James F. Chap- 
man, Jndiana; Emma C. Dowling, Reading; 
J. F. Faust, Chambersburg; Mrs. Mary S. 
McDonough, Scranton; Caroline Mills, Will- 
iamsport; G. H. Parkes, Williamsport; S. 
Todd Perley, Avalon; R. H. Rivenburg, Lewis- 
burg; R. W. Robinson, Greensburg; H. R. 
Vanderslice, Aliquippa. 

Absent but accounted for: John A. H. 
Keith, Harrisburg. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL 

The President stated that during a two days’ 
conference the previous week with the Execu- 
tive Secretary, he had visited the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial at Columbia. In making a favor- 
able report of his visit to the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial, the President asked the members of 
the Executive Council to reserve judgment on 
this project until a later time when an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded for a visit to the 
teachers home. 

II, STaTUS OF COMMITTEE ON 
FuND RELATIONS 

The President called attention to the pro- 
posed Committee on Retirement Fund Rela- 
tions, which was elected by the Williamsport 
House of Delegates. That action was later 
rescinded at the general session of the Asso- 
ciation. y 

Following a full discussion, the following 
resolutions were presented: 

Mrs. McDonough: I offer a resolution that 
we sustain the action of the President in de- 
claring the Committee on Retirement Fund 
Relations unconstitutional. Seconded by Mr. 
Bryan. Carried unanimously. 

Mrs. McDonough: Resolved, That this Ex- 
ecutive Council do hereby indicate that it is 
the opinicn of this Council that a Committee 
on Retirement Fund Relations is desirable at 
this time, and be it resolved, That we request 
the chair to appoint at this time such a com- 
mittee to function for one year or until the 
meeting of the House of Delegates December, 
1931, whose function shall be to study retire- 
ment affairs and report as directed by the 
President. 

Seconded by Superintendent Vanderslice. 


RETIREMENT 


* The resolution passed on a vote of nine to four. 


III. THE PITTSBURGH CONVENTION 
1. Time Schedule 
The President suggested the following dates 
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for the Pittsburgh Convention: Monday, Tues- 

day, and Wednesday, December 28, 29, and 30, 

1931, with the first meeting of the House of 

Delegates Monday evening, December 238, 

1931. 

On moticn of Mr. Perley those dates for the 
1931 Convention at Pittsburgh were fixed. 
Seconded by Mr. Vanderslice. 

2. Memorandum of Agreement 

A Memorandum of Agreement between the 
Pittsburgh Local Committee and the P. 8. E. A. 
was submitted. 

It was suggested that paragraph 1, under 
Pittsburgh Local Committee, be changed to 
read as follows: 

1. To provide without erst to the Pennsy!l- 
vania State Education Association adequate 
and approved assembly rooms for meetings of 
the Association, departments, sections, and 
round tables; and ample space and tables for 
commercial exhibits. 

Mr. Faust moved that the Memorandum of 
Agreement, as revised, be approved. Seconded. 
Carried unanimously. 

IV. 1931 BuDGET 

At the request of the President, Mr. Gilmore, 
First Vice-President, explained that the 1930 
budget was prepared by a sub-committee of 
the Executive Council early in January. In 
accordance with the instructions of the New 
Castle House of Delegates that a budget be 
presented at the next meeting of the House of 
Delegates, the sub-committee of the Executive 
Council in November prepared the budget for 
1931 as printed on page 288 of the Williams- 
port Convention Issue. This budget was ac- 
cepted by the Williamsport House of Delegates. 

The Executive Council considered the 1931 
budget, item by item, and compared it with the 
1930 budget and the actual.receipts and ex- 
penditures for 1930. In comparison, the esti- 
mated receipts for 1931 were found to be con- 
servative. 

Mr. Gilmore moved that the budget for 1931 
be approved as presented and revised. Sec- 
onded by Mrs. McDonough. Carried unani- 
mously, 

V. ELECTION OF A REPRESENTATIVE TO THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEMS, DETROIT 

Mr. Gilmore moved, that in conformity with 
the policy adopted by the New Castle House 
of Delegates, President Bentz be instructed to 
attend the meetings of the National Council of 
Teachers’ Retirement Systems at Detroit. 
Seconded by Mr. Parkes. Carried unanimously. 
VI. APPROPRIATIONS FOR CONVENTION Dis- 

TRICTS 

Attention was called to the method of sup- 
port of Convention Districts during 1930. The 
basis of support is 12%c for each member 
enrolled for the current year and $1,000 is 
provided for assistance to the Convention dis- 
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Alvin Monroe Weaver 

Alvin Monroe Weaver, second vice-president 
of the P.S.E.A. for 1931, was born in Lycoming 
County. He was educated in the rural schools 
and at the Muncy Normal School, where he re- 
ceived his preparation for college. Bucknell 
is his Alma Mater, from which he graduated 
in the classical course in the year 1905 with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Since gradu- 
ation, Bucknell has conferred upon him the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of Peda- 
gogy. He has also taken post-graduate work 
at Harvard and Columbia. 

Upon his graduation from college Dr. 
Weaver was elected vice-principal and head of 
the department of mathematics of the Wil- 
liamsport High School and was chosen princi- 
pal of this school in 1918 after serving as 
superintendent of the schools of Conshohocken 
from 1915 to 1918. In 1926 he was elected 
superintendent of schools of Williamsport, to 
which office he was reelected in 1930. 





tricts whose enrolment would not provide 
$1,000. The President was authorized to make 
the distribution. 

Mr. Gilmore moved that the method of dis- 
tribution of funds for Convention Districts, 
as established by the 1930 Executive Council, 
be the approved method for the 1931 Executive 
Council. Seconded. Carried unanimously. 
VII. REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

1. Membership, four-coupon card, Ross Reso- 

lution 
Mrs. McDonough moved that a separate 
line be added to the membership card 
for “Voluntary Contribution for 
Teacher Welfare Fund.” Seconded. 
Carried unanimously. 
2. Financial Statements 
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a. Current Fund 

b. Permanent Fund 

c. Welfare Fund 

d. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 
1. Transfer from Permanent F'und 
2. Balance 
3. Endowment 

It was suggested that information be se- 
cured on the cost of bonding the Treasurer on 
the basis of the daily balances. 

e. The Williamsport Convention 
3. The PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
a. Editorial Policy 
b. Plan of each number 
ce. Advertising Prospectus 
4, Routine of Business Procedure 
At 1 o’clock the Executive Council recessed for 
luncheon at the Harrisburger Hotel 
The Afternoon Session 
At 2:30 p. m. the Executive Council resumed 
work with the same personnel as in the fore- 
noon. (Superintendents Chapman and Van- 
derslice were excused at 11:50 a. m.) 

5. Research 

At the request of President Bentz for the 
report on research, H. E. Gayman read a nine- 
page report. After a general discussion of the 
report, Mr. Gilmore stated that he had re- 
quested Mr. Gayman to make the detailed study 
of teachers’ salaries in fourth-class districts 
in order to bring to a head in the 1931 legisla- 
ture the question of increments for such teach- 
ers. 

Mr. Robinson moved that the report on 
research be accepted. Seconded. Carried. 
VIII. ELECTION OF CHAIRMEN OF STANDING 

COMMITTEES 

The Executive Secretary presented Doctor 
Hallett’s report of the election by mail by the 
preferential ballot as follows: 

a. Legislation—Charles S. Davis, Steelton 

b. Resolutions—Charles S. Miller, Lans- 

downe 

c. Teacher Welfare—E. C. Broome, Phila- 

delphia 

The report was approved. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Gilmore, the Execu- 
tive Council on motion of Mr. Perley, seconded 
by Mr. Parkes, authorized the election by 
preferential ballot, by mail, by both elected 
and appointed members, of the president of 
the Board of Trustees of the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial. 

IX. NEw BUSINESS 

1. Cost of bond to cover treasurer of cur- 
rent and welfare funds. 

In order to carry out the spirit of Article 
XIII of the constitution, Mr. Perley moved 
that the Executive Secretary ascertain the cost 
of a bond to cover the treasurer’s liability for 
these two funds. Seconded. Carried. 

2. Authorization of the President and the 
Executive Secretary to approve vouchers. 
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At the request of President Bentz the 
Executive Council in harmony with Article 
XIII of the Constitution and Article I of the 
By-Laws, authorized the President and the 
Executive Secretary to approve all bills within 
the budget. 

3. The Platform 

The platform of twelve planks, printed pp. 
22 and 23 of the P. S. E. A. booklet was pre- 
sented. 

The President directed that its consideration 
be added to the Agenda of the next meeting. 

4, Price of the 1931 Directory 

The Executive Council fixed the price of the 
1931 Directory to non-advertisers at $5 a copy. 

5. Allowance for use of automobiles when 
steam and trolley cars are available. 

At the request of Mr. Gilmore, the Execu- 
tive Council reaffirmed the ruling of the 1930 
Executive Council that such allowance be fixed 
at 3.6 cents a mile plus Pullman fare. 

6. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 

It was suggested that information regarding 
the requirements for admission to the teachers 
home at Columbia be published in the JoURNAL 
for the information of eligibles. 

XI. INSPECTION OF HEADQUARTERS 

The Executive Secretary stated that Head- 
quarters had been painted outside and inside, 
that the various offices had been repapered, and 
that the Executive Council were cordially in- 
vited to inspect the property from turret to 
foundation stone. 

XII. ADJOURNMENT 
At 4:30 p. m. the Executive Council ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 





SCHOOLS AND PROHIBITION—Teachers favor 
enforcement of the prohibition laws. That 
teachers are really “dry” is a great compliment 
to those who teach. It is not difficult to find 
many reasons why anyone should favor pro- 
hibition. There is, however, one reason of 
particular potency and appeal to teachers. 
Their work is with and for children. Love for 
children is the great and compelling force in 
the life of teachers who are happy in their 
work. Because of this love, those things which 
are beneficial to childhood meet with the teach- 
ers’ approval and support. Conversely, those 
things which are harmful to childhood meet 
with their condemnation and opposition. To 
teachers it seems perfectly plain that children 
prosper more when the grown folks are sober. 
They come to school more regularly, better 
fed, and better clothed. The communities have 
become safe, and “children play in the streets 
thereof.” No wonder teachers favor “strict 
enforcement”!—Norman Frost in Peabody 
Journal of Education. 
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School Officials Convene 

President Floyd Siegfried, Wilkes-Barre, 
and associates staged a most successful meet- 
ing of the Association of School Board Secre- 
taries in Harrisburg, February 3, 1931, with 
over 400 secretaries in attendance. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are 

President, Clarence C. Wylie, Arnold 

Vice-Pres., Clifford F. Frey, Bethlehem 

Secretary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg 

Treasurer, Wilbert C. Wehn, Johnstown 

The trend of thought is well indicated by 
the following resolutions adopted: 

1. RESOLVED, That the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation be extended to the Harrisburg school 
district for courtesies extended, to the pupils 
of the William Penn High School and to the 
pupils of the Camp Curtin Junior High School 
for the excellent music furnished, and to all 
who took part in the program. 

2. RESOLVED, That county treasurers be 
requested to notify all school boards, through 
the superintendent of schools and the secretary 
of the board, of all sales of properties for 
taxes. 


3. RESOLVED, That school districts be ex- 
empt from the payment of the gasoline tax for 
gasoline used in school buses. 


4, RESOLVED, That school districts be: ex- 


empt from payment of State tax on bonds. 


5. WHEREAS, The Congress of the United 
States has created a commission to arrange a 
fitting nation-wide observance of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington in 1932, and 

WHEREAS, The George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, desiring the full co- 
operation of the people in the United States, 
has extended a most cordial and urgent invita- 
tion to our organization to participate in the 
celebration, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Association of School 
Board Secretaries of Pennsylvania does hereby 
endorse the program of observance of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, to take place in 1932; ac- 
cept with appreciation the invitation of the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission, 
and pledge this organization to extend earnest 
cooperation to the United States Commission 
in all possible ways, so that future generations 
of American citizens may be inspired to live 
according to the example and precepts of 
Washington’s exalted life and character, and 
thus perpetuate the American Republic, and, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That this resolution be incor- 
porated in the official proceedings of this meet- 
Ing, and that a copy thereof be transmitted to 
the George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 
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STATE SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


The next two days, February 4 and 5, the 
State School Directors’ Association, with over 
1,500 in attendance, threshed out the problems 
confronting them and participated in a profita- 
ble program arranged by President Edwin P. 
Young, Towanda. All meetings were held in 
the William Penn High School, Harrisburg. 

The newly elected officers are 

President, R. M. Baldridge, McKeesport 

First Vice-Pres., Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, 
West Chester 

Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. Ida Wallace, Swiss- 
vale 

Third Vice-Pres., David I. Miller, Allentown 

Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Anne Brenneman Dickin- 
son, P. O. Box 1108, Harrisburg 

Directors: Mrs. Warren Marshall, Swarth- 
more; Charles V. Adams, Montoursville; 
George W. Murray, Newell; C. K. Patterson, 
Turtle Creek, and Franklin J. Roth, Harris- 
burg. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


1. RESOLVED, That we express the thanks 
of this convention to those who have served as 
officers for this convention and those who have 
taken part in our program for this, the largest, 
and one of the best conventions enjoyed by this 
School Directors’ Association. 

2. RESOLVED, That we convey to our deeply 
respected and greatly beloved retiring Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Dr. John A. H. 
Keith, our sincere appreciation of his great 
work in behalf of the public school system of 
Pennsylvania, and that we hereby express our 
earnest hope that he may be granted comfort 
and strength in his illness. 

3. RESOLVED, That we extend thanks to the 
Harrisburg School District for the use of the 
William Penn High School auditorium, cafe- 
teria, and other parts of the building which 
contributed to the comfort of the delegates. 

4, RESOLVED, That we recommend the ex- 
emption of school boards from State tax on 
bonds or loans issued for school improvements. 

5. WHEREAS, Under the present system of 
taxation for school purposes, we find that all 
local taxes practically for the support of 
schools are assessed and collected from real 
estate; and WHEREAS, the burden upon real 
estate has become so heavy that values have 
decreased to such an extent that real property 
can scarcely be sold; and WHEREAS, it is the 
sense of this Committee that the real estate 
should only bear its just share of local taxes 
for school purposes and that part of the burden 
should be placed upon other forms of wealth 
or upon incomes or investments; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That other forms of wealth, viz.: 
personal property, be assessed a just share of 
tax for local school purposes. 

6. RESOLVED, That we recommend a continu- 
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ance of our efforts to establish a State Fire 
Insurance Act for insuring school properties. 

7. WHEREAS, The Department of Revenue, 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles, in the absence of 
specific legislation governing the registration 
of privately owned school buses, is, defining 
such buses as motor omnibuses, and charging 
the regular omnibus registration fee for part 
time transportation of school children, and 

WHEREAS, This practice is very unjust to 
both the individual and the school districts 
involved, 

RESOLVED, That we, in convention assembled, 
hereby express our desire that specific legisla- 
tion should be enacted to govern the registra- 
tion of privately owned school buses, operated 
under contract with a school district for part 
time transportation of school children. 

8. WHEREAS, Our school code provides for 
the employment of school nurses on the same 
basis as teachers, and since there are twenty- 
six counties having no school nurses and 
900,000 children not provided with such serv- 
ice, and 

WHEREAS, The unemployment situation is 
reacting directly on the health of the child, 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we give serious considera- 
tion to making proper provision for the em- 
ployment of an adequate number of school 
nurses in the districts which we represent. 

9. WHEREAS, We believe our forefathers 
builded wisely in setting aside one day out of 
seven as a day of rest, according to the Divine 
order, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Association favor the 
upholding of our present Sabbath Day laws. 

10. RESOLVED, That the interpretation of the 
school code and school laws be placed in the 
department of public instruction. 

11. RESOLVED, That we do not favor a reduc- 
tion of the salary schedule of school employees 
and that we approve every effort to assist 
needy districts to meet the minimum salary 
schedule. 

12. RESOLVED, That we approve the pro- 
visions made by legislative enactment for the 
election by school districts of home and school 
visitors as a means of promoting a closer tie 
and better understanding between the school 
and home, and that legislative action be taken 
to provide for payment of the salaries of same 
by State subsidies on the same basis as for 
teachers. 

18. RESOLVED, That we recommend that 
county and district superintendents make a 
study of plans and programs for teachers’ 
institutes that more effective benefits may be 
derived by teachers and others involved for 
the money expended by school districts for 
teachers attending such institutes. 

14. RESOLVED, That in these days when 
unemployment is a matter of grave economic 
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concern, we believe that the employment of 
married women as teachers when they have 
other adequate means of support should be 
considered seriously in behalf of the large 
number of prepared unemployed college grad- 
uated teachers who give promise of com- 
petency. 

15. RESOLVED, That we recommend the ag- 
gressive continuance of the membership cam- 
paign to secure the enrolment of more of our 
school districts and school directors actively 
in our organization, 

16. RESOLVED, That we recommend the ap- 
pointment of a committee on the revision of 
our constitution and by-laws, as recommended 
in the report of the president at our last an- 
nual convention. 

17. RESoLVED, That we recommend that, as 
school directors, we see to it that the provisions 
of the school code, both in letter and spirit, 
relative to teaching the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics, be strictly carried out. 

18. RESOLVED, That we heartily approve the 
efforts being made to have motion picture pro- 
ducers eliminate such suggestive pictures as 
are not in harmony with the plan for character 
education as being promoted by our leading 
educators. 

19. WHEREAS, It has been the custom of 
treasurers in some counties to return to the 
school districts only the face value of the taxes 
on properties liened and sold, and to retain 
all penalties, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the laws be so amended that 
the full amount of the taxes with penalties be 
returned to the districts by the county treas- 
urers. 

Charles M. Doll, Elkins Park, Chairman 

Oscar F. Skeath, Mahanoy City 

W. N. Decker, Altoona 

Charles R. L. Rasel, East McKeesport 

Francis Marvin, Bentonville 

Mrs. William Anderson, Aspinwall 

Committee. 

REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


1. We commend the Governor, Hon. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, for his expressed interest in rural 
schools and his liberal budget of $57,000,000 
for the public schools, which amount includes 
approximately $1,000,000 for the support of 
needy rural schools. 

2. We endorse the plan of the department of 
public instruction to direct and cooperate with 
the various educational agencies in establish- 
ing a ten-year program along constructive 
lines, looking toward the development of the 
educational system of Pennsylvania. 

3. We commend the department of education 
for its intention to study the needs of the 
schools of the State for a larger unit of taxa- 
tion and administration. 

4, We endorse the plan of the department 
to recodify the school law, 
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5. We recommend that such legislation be 
enacted as will protect all school children on 
leaving or entering school buses as the law 
now provides in the case of trolley cars. 

6. We recommend that the 4-mills tax on 
school indebtedness now collected by the auditor 
general’s department be repealed. 

7. We recommend that in case a school board 
is surcharged and it is not sustained by the 
court, the entire cost including personal ex- 
penses of the school directors incurred in line 
of their defense, their attorney’s fees, and any 
court costs that under the present laws they 
might have to pay shall be charged to the town- 
ship or to the person or persons making the 
surcharge. 

8. We favor such legislation as will relieve 
land from the full burden of taxation, that 
income producing securities be taxed a pro- 
portional share for the support of the local 
Government. 

9. Relating to Section 1418, School laws of 
Pennsylvania, second paragraph: 

“Provided, If proper free transporta- 
tion is furnished to any child under sixteen 
years of age to and from school, the Com- 
monwealth shall reimburse any school 
district of the fourth class furnishing such 
transportation in the same manner and 
amounts as provided for in this act for 
transportation of pupils from closed 
schools,” 

We recommend that this Section be amended 
. striking out the words “under sixteen years 
of age.” 

10. Since public utilities discriminate 
against school districts using their power or 
product, by refusing to consider the total of 
their power or service in the application of 
their sliding scale of rates, 

We urge the State Legislature to act favor- 
ably on the program of Governor Pinchot in 
the investigation and fair regulation of these 
corporations offering this service in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 

11. We propose an amendment to Section 
1154 Pennsylvania school laws to permit school 
boards to pay the expenses of superintendents 
or other employees to professional meetings 
when approved by the board. 

L. B. Stoudnour 

Chas. E. Hower 

R. L. Blocher 

Ida C. Wright 
(Mrs. J. W.) Margaret P. Kane 
Geo. R. North 

J. G. Pierson 





THE Erte County School Masters Club has 
een reorganized with the following officers: 
E. C. Davis, president; H. H. Dennison, secre- 
tary; G. C. Morrison, vice-president; D. F. 
Bartoo, treasurer, 
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-John H. Hughes, supervising principal of 
the Reynoldsville schools, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Jefferson County schools 
by the department of public instruction. He 
is a graduate of the State Teachers College, 
Clarion, and of the University of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Hughes taught in rural schools from 1912 
to 1914. He served as instructor in the Rey- 
noldsville High School from 1914 to 1917. Dur- 
ing the period of the World War he served both 
in this country and in France. Following the 
war he held the position of high school princi- 
pal in the Reynoldsville schools for three years. 
Since 1922 he has filled the supervising prin- 
cipalship of the same schools. 

Mr. Hughes began his new duties on Janu- 
ary 8. 





EDUCATION AND THE DRY LAW—The dry 
cause needs most of all a militant leadership 
in the use of its old weapon, education. To be 
sure, this weapon needs to be modernized but 
in it lies the only hope of victory. We need 
more than anything else to stress the evils of 
alcohol, whether it is peddled by a bootlegger 
or sold under government seal. Those who. 
hold and are to hold the right to vote must be 
thoroughly convinced that beverage alcohol is 
a serious individual and social evil which can 
be dealt with only by the most drastic meth- 
ods. If voters come to believe that it is merely 
a matter of taste whether one drinks or not, 
if they are led to think that it is safe to society 
to turn this monster loose, our battle is lost. 
It is utter folly to expect to dry up “dripping 
wet” states merely by the force of law, as it 
is utter folly to expect tolerable conditions in 
any community where a very large minority 
actually disbelieve in the purpose of the law as 
they see that purpose——H. T. Manuel in The 
Indiana Teacher. 
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N.E.A. Membership in 1930 


The total membership for the year was 
216,188. 

. This was more than twenty-five times that 
of 1917 and forty-three times that of 1907. 
The gain for the year was 10,507. 

Ohio again won first place for largest total 
(26,469). 

Pennsylvania stood second (24,363); Cal- 
ifornia third (23,615); Michigan fourth 
(14,541) ; Illinois fifth (11,802) ; New York 
sixth (10,481); and New Jersey seventh 
(10,333). 

Twenty-nine states made increases ranging 
from 12 to 3,157. 

. Four states made increases of more than 
a thousand each—Pennsylvania (3,157) ; 
California (2,728); Ohio (2,619); New 
Jersey (1,253). 

Porto Rico and North Dakota made the 
largest per cent of increase over 1929. 
Hawaii again had more N,. E. A. members 
than public school teachers (2,630). 

. The six states having the highest percent- 
age of membership were: Nevada (85%) ; 
Arizona (81%); Delaware (61%); Ohio 
(57%); Utah (56%); California (54%). 

. Cities having the largest membership were: 
Tos Angeles (6,320); Detroit (6,174); 
Philadelphia (4,184); Cleveland (3,898) ; 
Chicago (3,488) ; New York (2,734). 

While Pennsylvania did not succeed in win- 

ning first place for the largest total N. E. A. 
membership, she did win first place for largest 
net increase (3,157). This is a real victory, 
since she did it by normal procedure, that is, 
without the assistance of a convention (Ohio 
has had three national conventions the last few 
years) or a N. E. A. president from the State. 

A large factor in realizing our N. E. A. mem- 

bership of 24,363 is the group action of our 
various local branches i in deciding to join 100%. 
We now have ten 100% counties and forty-nine 
100% districts, as follows: 


COUNTIES 


Berks (1926) Fai ig F. Kemp, Supt. 
Blair (1928) T. S. Davis, Supt. 
Bradford (1926) J. Andrew Morrow, Supt. 
Carbon (1930) S. E. Prutzman, Jr., Supt. 
Centre (1930) F. Glenn Rogers, Supt. 
Chester (1927) Clyde T. Saylor, Supt. 
Cumberland (1928) Ralph Jacoby, Supt. 
Dauphin (1930) Isaac D. App, Supt. 
Delaware (1926) Carl G. Leech, Supt. 
Pike (1930) Chester B. Dissinger, Supt. 
The following counties, by resolution adopted 


in 1930, will join the ranks of N. E. A. 100 per 


centers in 1931: 

Clinton, Guy C. Brosius, Supt. 
Lycoming, Sylvester B. Dunlap, Supt. 
Tioga, J. G. March, Supt. 


DISTRICTS 


Abington ie Edward S. Ling, Supt. 
Altoona, R. pp Ae | Sa eer rrsrera 560 
Arnold, Deneid P. Davis, Supt. 
Beaver Falls, Floyd Atwell, Supt. 
Bellevue, J. Nelson Mowls, Supt. 
Bloomsburg, C. H. Garwood, Supt. .... 


Cr 
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Bloomsburg S. T. C., Francis B. Haas, Pres. ... 

Braddock, Thomas G. McCleary, Supt. 

Bradford, James F. Butterworth, Supt. 

California S. T. C., R. a Steele, Pres. 44 

Cheltenham Township, A. L. Rowland, Supt.... 

Clairton, H. D. Teal, Supt. 15 

Clearfield, George E. a Supt. 

Corry, Ralph S. Dewey, Supt 

Darby, Walter R. Douthett. Supt 

Ellwood City, W. Ray Smith, 

Ford City, Q. G. Vincent, Supt. 

Greensburg, Thomas S. March, Supt. 

Greenville, G. B. Gerberich, Supt. 

Hanover, M. Haiston, Supt 

Haverford Twp., J. Frank ,, ay Supt. 

Hollidaysburg, Conve Erdly, Supt. 

Indiana S. T. C., C. R. Foster, Pres. 

Jersey are, Frank H. Painter, Supt. 

Kane, R. Welch, Supt. 

es Bert B. David, Supt. 

Logan Twp., M. A. Dively, Supt. 

Mahanoy City, H. A. Oday, Supt. 

Mahanoy Twp., Joseph F. Noonan, Supt. 

Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Supt. 

Muhlenberg Twp., C. E. Cole, Supt. 

Munhall, Charles R. Erone. Supt. 

New Kensington, E 2 T. Chapman, Supt. 

Northampton, G A. Eichler, Supt. 

Palmerton, J. N. Roeder, Supt. 

Plymouth, Harry S. Jones, Supt. 

Pottstown, F. Herman Fritz, Supt. 

Radnor Twp., Sydney V. Rowland, Supt. ... 

Redstone Twp., Guy C. uver, Supt. 

Rochester,Denton M. Albright, Supt. 

Sayre, L. E. ree 4 Supt. 

Shenandoah, Ae (Ratchford, Sup 

wen 4 oly ‘s. 5 es Cals tawece Eisenberg, 
res. 

Steelton, C. S. Davis, Supt. 

Tyrone, W. W. Eisenhart, Supt. 

Upper Darby, Wm. C. Sampson, Supt. 

West Pittston, R. J. W. Templin, Supt. 

Wilkinsburg, W. C. Graham, Supt. 

York, Arthur W. Ferguson, Supt. 


Will Pennsylvania with her 61,629 certif- 
cated public school teachers take her rightful 
place at the head of the list in professional 
membership in 1931? 





The Question of Monopoly 


“The question of monopoly in radio con- 


munication must be squarely met. It is not 
conceivable that the American people will allow 
this new-born system of communication to fall 
exclusively into the power of any individual, 
group, or combination. Great as the develop- 
ment of radio distribution has been we are 
probably only at the threshold of development 
of one of the most important human discoveries 
bearing on education, amusement, culture, and 
business communication. 

“It can not be thought that any single person 
or group shall ever have the right to deter- 
mine what communication may be made to the 
American people. We can not allow any single 
person or group to place themselves in a posi- 
tion where they can censor the material which 
shall be broadcast to the public. 

“Radio communication is not to be considered 
as merely a business carried on for private 
gain, for private advertisement, or for enter- 
tainment of the curious. It is a public concern 
impressed with the public trust and to be con- 
sidered primarily from the standpoint of public 
interest to the same extent and upon the basis 
of the same general principles as our other 
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Steelton High School’s 


public utilities.”-—Herbert Hoover as Secretary 
of Commerce testifying before the House Com- 
mittee which had under consideration the Radio 
Act in 1925. 





When Shall I Move? 


This is a question which comes to most 
teachers. In those sections of the country 
which follow the absurd plan of electing teach- 
ers from year to year it comes as an annual 
strain and uncertainty and is a serious drain 
upon the most effective teaching. No teacher 
can do his best whose interest does not root 
deep in the lives of individual children and of 
the community. There is truth in the old adage 
“a rolling stone gathers no moss.” And when 
in doubt it is safer to stay than to go else- 
where. There is a tremendous loss of energy 
in adjusting oneself to new conditions. School 
boards and the public are likely to take the 
teacher at his own valuation and if he looks 
upon his service as an incidental matter of 
such little importance that he may move about 
lightly, the community is likely to accept that 
view. If he really counts in the lives of indi- 
vidual children and in the civic, intellectual, 
and moral life of the community he will not 
lightly leave a task unfinished—Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor Journal of National Education 
Association. 





THE PETER PAN Players of Biglerville High 
School won the fourth Adams County Dra- 
matic Contest sponsored by the Owl and Night- 
Ingale Dramatic Club of Gettysburg College. 
The Biglerville players presented the one-act 
play “The Locked Chest” by Masefield. Jessica 
Weaver, head of the English department, 
Staged and directed the play. 
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Pennsylvania School Press Associ- 
ation Regional Convention 
at State College 


A regional convention of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association for the central dis- 
trict of the State will be held at State College, 
Saturday, April 18. Student editors and facul- 
ty advisers of high school publications attend- 
ing the convention will be the guests of mem- 
bers of the department of journalism and the 
journalism fraternities. 

The program will include talks by prominent 
State educators, discussions of publication 
problems led by student editors, and an 
address by Fred Fuller Shedd, president of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors and 
editor-in-chief of The Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. Discussions will be arranged for 
separate forums of members of the business 
staff, editorial staff, and faculty advisers. A 
luncheon and afternoon trip through the college 
buildings and fraternities under the direction 
of members of the journalism fraternities will 
be two of the entertainment features. 

Complete programs will be forwarded to the 
high schools of the central district within a 
week or two. This district includes the follow- 
ing counties: 

Blair, Centre, McKean, Mifflin, Cambria, 
Clearfield, Huntingdon, Clinton, Tioga, Lycom- 
ing, and Elk. 





PITCAIRN is very proud of a new high school 
gymnasium which was dedicated December 19, 
1930. The gymnasium was erected so that the 
school may meet the State requirements in 
physical education. Prior to the dedication 
exercises the teachers and board of education 
enjoyed a dinner at which E. C. Noyes of 
Pittsburgh was guest speaker. C. C. Pearsall 
is supervising principal of schools. 
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Pennsylvania Authors 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY’s list of educational 
books of 1930 includes a goodly number of 
Pennsylvania authors. The entire list is inter- 


esting because it shows the current trends of 
interest. These trends are shown in the differ- 
ent divisions given below and where names of 
Pennsylvanians occur, they are given. 


(1) History, Principles and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation 
—— Cc: Paes sf pe Sociology. 


476 pp. Macmillan 5 

Walsh, L. G., and Walsh, M. J. History of Organiza- 
tion of Education in Pennsylvania. 412 pp. The 
— State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


(2) Administration and Supervision 
(3) Reports, Surveys, Statistics and Legislation 


a of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
t iddle States and Maryland. Proceedings 
of "ahs 43rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City, 
N. November 29-30, 1929. 97 pp. The Asso- 
ciation, G. W. McClelland, Secretary, University 
of Pennsylvania 

(4) Curriculum 

Peters, C. C. Objectives and Procedures in Civic 
Education: an Intensive Study in Curriculum 
Construction. 302 pp. Longmans, Green. 

(5) Contes and Character Formation 

es W. Character. (School Betterment 

Staaise Vol. II, No. 2) 90 pp. Henry C. Frick 
Educational Commission, 465 Union arent Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(6) Child Study 
Dixon, C. M. Children Are Like That. 206 pp. John 
Day. $2.50 
(7) Educational Psychology 
(8) Educational Tests and Measurements 
(9) Kxceptional Children 
(10) Educational Research 
(11) Teachers and Teaching Methods 

De Long, L. R. City School Institutes in Pennsyl- 
vania: a Study of the Development and Admin- 
istration of the Problem of In Service Educa- 
tion of Teachers with Proposals for Improved 
State Control and Local Administration. 146 pp. 
ag Ess a Educational Publishers, Camp Hill, 

a. R 
(12) Pre-school, 
Schools 
(13) Junior High School 
(14) Secondary Education 

Rinehart, A. C. What Pittsburgh High School Se- 
niors Read. (School Betterment Series, Vol. II, 
No. 1) 83 pp. Henry C. Frick Educational Com- 
Gratis ” 465 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

rat 

Shriner, J. T. A Technique for Residual Teaching in 
the Secondary Schools. 70 pp. Pennsylvania 
State College. $0. 


Wessel, H. M. Secondary School Population in Some 
of its Social and Economic Relationships: a 
Study of the Secondary School Population En- 
rolled in the Public Schools of Cheltenham 
Township, Pa. 154 pp. University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Gratis. (Ltd. distrib.) 

(15) School Libraries 
(16) Reading, Writing, and Langua 

Blaisdell, T. C. Ways to Teach ‘English. 
Doubleday, Doran. 50 

(17) Mathematics and Science 

Adams, R. E. A Study of the Comparative Value 
of Two Methods of Improving Problem Solving 
Ability in Arithmetic. 68 pp. University of 
Pennsylvania. Gratis. (Ltd. distrib.) 

Chateauneuf, A. O. Changes in the Content of 
Elementary Algebra Since the Beginning of the 
High School Movement as Revealed by the Text- 
books of the Period. 91 pp. University of 
a a ga Gratis. (Ltd. distrib.) 

Presson, J. Achievement Tests in Biology for 
Secondary School Use Based Upon an Analysis 
of the Content of the Subject. 149 pp. oe 
of Pennsylvania. Gratis. (Ltd. distrib.) 

(18) te, CW and Social Studies 
— ae Are the Social Studies. 295 
a 
(3). Art, Tiasic, and Dra 
(20) ‘Vocational’ and Industrial Education 


Kindergarten and Elementary 


566 pp. 
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Hull, E. M. Educational Standards: an Address. 
338 pp. National Assn. of Accredited Commercial 
Schools. Obtained from E. _ Hull, Banks 
Se | College, Philadelphia, Pa 

1 F. Foundations of Industrial Education. 
492 pp. wiley, 

(21) Vocational Guitene 
* Principles “ot Guidance. 385 pp. 
McGraw-Hill. $3 
(22) Health and Physical eeeeetion 
(23) Extracurricular Activiti 

Greenawalt, Lambert. School Press Management 
and Style. 420 pp. McGraw-Hill. $3 

McKown, H. C. Assembly and Auditorium Activi- 
ties. 462 pp. Macmillan. $2.50 

(24) Rural Education 
(25) Higher Education 

Brooks, J. D., ed. A Uniform Marking System for 
the Colleges of the State of Pennsylvania. 8 pp. 
J. D. Brooks, Chairman of the College Commit- 
tee, Chambersburg, Pa. Gratis 

(26) Adult Education 


Eleventh Annual Ohio State 
Educational Conference 


Speakers of both national and international 
note will address the Eleventh Annual Ohio 
State Educational Conference which will be 
held at Columbus, April 9, 10, 11, 1931. 
Charles Davila, ambassador from Chile; 
Michael West, principal of Teachers College, 
Dacca, India; and Newton D. Baker are among 
the more than one hundred speakers scheduled 
to participate in the program this year. An 
attendance of 6,000 is anticipated. 

A section for guidance counselors will be 
added, which makes a total of thirty-six sec- 
tional divisions. These group meetings are 
provided to take care of the varied interests 
of those in attendance. One or more meetings 
have been arranged for the following sections: 

Adult education, attendance supervisors, 
school nurses and visiting teachers, biological 
science, city superintendents, clinical psychol- 
ogy, commercial education, county superin- 
tendents, educational and intelligence tests, 
elementary principals, elementary teachers, 
English, geography, guidance counselors, high- 
er education, high school principals, history, 
home economics, industrial and vocational edu- 
cation, journalism, junior high school princi- 
pals, kindergarten and primary teachers, 
Latin, mathematics, modern language, music, 
non-biological science, parent-teacher associa- 
tion, physical education, religious education, 
school business officials, school librarians, spe- 
cial education, teacher training, village and 
consolidated school superintendents, and visual 
education. 

All meetings will focus upon the conference 
keynote, 

“INDIVIDUALITY THROUGH GUIDANCE.” 








NEW FLORENCE school district has had plans 
approved by the State department for the re- 
modeling of an older building which will pro- 
vide seven additional grade schoolrooms. C. S. 
Nagel is supervising principal. 
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Educational Legislation 


The legislative committee of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association met at headquarters 
February 2 and considered the formulation and 
introduction of certain bills which it thought desir- 
able for the up-building of education in the Com- 
monwealth. It also reviewed the educational 
legislation which has been introduced into the 
General Assembly up to that time. As conditions 
arise, members of the Association will be informed 
of ways in which they can hasten the passage of 
desirable legislation and prevent the enactment of 
measures which are deemed inadvisable. 

Moreover, the Department of Public Instruction 
prepares a digest of House and Senate bills relat- 
ing to education which it distributes bi-weekly. 
It any one interested in legislation does not receive 
this digest, it may be had by request to the 
Department of Public Instruction. Requests for 
information concerning any phases of legislation 
will receive prompt consideration if addressed to 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 400 
North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Some of the bills introduced which, if passed, 
would have a direct bearing upon educational 
practices in the Commonwealth are as follows: 


HOUSE BILLS 


No. 19—C. H. Rhodes. Relieves school dis- 
tricts from taxation for indebtedness. 

No. 29-—Mrs. Lilith M. Wilson. Reduces the 
number of school directors in second- 
class districts and provides for the 
payment of salaries for their services. 

No. 36—Mr. Root. Provides for the election 
of school directors in first-class dis- 
tricts. 

No. 583—Mr. Barton. Permits students com- 
pleting one or more years of study 
in a State Teachers College or other 
institution approved by the college 
and university council to teach for 
one year in the schools of the Com- 
monwealth, upon certification by the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

No. 60—Mr. Evans. 


Permits. county super- 
intendents to substitute other forms 
of teacher improvement in lieu of 
teachers’ institutes. 

. 112—Mr. Sheely. Exempts vehicles owned 
by school districts from the pay- 
ment of gasoline tax. 


. 115—Mr. Sheely. Requires the daily 
pledge to the flag by the pupils in 
public schools and educational in- 
stitutions receiving State aid. 

. 141—Mr. Goehring. Permits the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania or any 
political division thereof, or groups 
of employees thereof, to make con- 
tracts for group insurance and estab- 
lish pension systems. 

. 147—Mr. Weidemann. Makes ineligible 
as school directors, school superin- 
tendents, supervisors, teachers, and 
employees of school districts. 

No. 148—Mr. Weidemann. Provides for the 
appointment of a superintendent of 


buildings in _ second, 
fourth-class districts. 

No. 150—Mr. Weidemann. Authorizes school 
districts of the first, second, and 
third-class to engage in health work 
jointly with townships and munic- 
ipalities. 

. 195-196—Mr. Barton. Defines consoli- 
dated high schools and extends State 
aid for transportation. 

. 208—Mr. Richards. Establishes educa- 
tional opportunities for children of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
were killed in action or died during 
the World War. 

. 409—Mr. Leidich. Creates a commission 
to study and recodify the laws relat- 
ing to the public school system. 

. 570—Mr. Sheely. Requires the payment 
by the Commonwealth of tuition of 
pupils attending high schools in 
fourth-class districts. 

. 653—Mr. Surface. Provides for the elec- 
tion of county superintendents of 
schools by popular vote in counties 
other than counties of the first and 
second class. 


SENATE BILLS 


No. 18—Mr. Howell. Authorizes any board 
of school directors to elect any cor- 
poration authorized to transact a 
fiduciary business in Pennsylvania 
as treasurer of any school district. 

No. 27—Mr. McClure. Limits personal liabil- 
ity of school directors and officers. 

No. 86—Mr. Woodward. Amends the public 
school employees’ retirement law by 
providing an opportunity for those 
who attain the age of thirty-five 
years before entering the service to 
purchase an employee’s annuity equal 
to one-one-hundredth of his or her 
final salary. 

No. 178—Mr. Salus. Changes the hours of 
labor permitted for minors under 
sixteen years of age and prescribing 
a daily lunch period of not less than 
forty-five minutes for such em- 
ployed minors. 

No. 186—Mr. Woodward. Creates a commis- 
sion to study local government in- 
cluding the advisability and feasibil- 
ity of establishing larger units for 
school administration. 

The progress of these bills and other bills of 
importance will be indicated from time to time. 

The next issue of the JOURNAL will also dis- 
cuss the appropriation requirements for edu- 
cation as they appear in the budget presented 
by the Governor to the General Assembly, 


third, and 
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Prizes and Scholarships 


Seventh Annual Soap Sculpture Competition 
Announced 


An art scholarship consisting of one year’s 
free tuition in a leading art school will be 
awarded in the senior group of the Seventh 
Annual Competition of Small Sculptures in 
White Soap for the Procter & Gamble prizes, 
it was announced by the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee, which includes distin- 
guished sculptors, artists, and educators. The 
scholarship will be awarded to the entrant in 
the senior group (ages 15 to 21) whose work, 
in the opinion of the jury, shows the most 
promise. 

Prizes totaling $1,050 will be awarded in 
the senior and junior groups this year. In 
the senior group, the first prize is $200, second 
prize $100, third prize $75, fourth prize $50, 
and twenty-five honorable mentions of $10 each. 
In the junior group, for those under fifteen 
years of age, the first prize is $50, second prize 
$35, third prize $25, fourth prize $15, and fifty 
honorable mentions of $5 each. 

The Gorham Company of Providence, R. I., 
will also select from the entire competition, 
any class, a single sculpture as best suited to 
reproduction in bronze. 

The competition closes May 1, 1931. Entries 
for this year’s competition should be sent to 
the National Soap Sculpture Committee, 80 
East 11th Street, New York City, from whom 
entry blanks, which must accompany the pieces, 
and further details may be secured. 

There is also a professional classification 
and a classification for advanced amateurs. 
Information about these may be secured by 
writing to the Committee. 


Original Poster 

The Pennsylvania branch of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, 
1924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, is offer- 
ing a prize of $10 in gold to the pupils in the 
art departments of the public schools for the 
best original poster announcing their Inter- 
national Goodwill Pageant, in which school 
children of Philadelphia and its suburbs are 
participating. There is only one prize to be 
awarded but all posters submitted will be 
shown, 

The poster is to be in water or show-card 
colors, dimensions, 24 by 18 inches; the color- 
ing and treatment of subject are to be original 
with contestants. Children taking part in the 
pageant are to be from six to sixteen years of 
age. The lettering should be:— 
International Goodwill Pageant—(in 

type) 

Saturday, May 16th, 1931—(in medium type) 
2:30 p.m. at the Penn Athletic Club, Phila- 
delphia—(in small type) 


large 
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Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom—(in large type) 
Penna. branch—(in small type) 
This lettering can be adapted in any way 
suitable to the composition of the design. 





Improvement in Teacher Prepara- 
tion in Pennsylvania 


Ninety-six and two-tenths per cent of the 
62,591 public school teachers employed in Penn- 
sylvania as of November 1, 1930, hold standard 
certificates or some other form of certificate 
indicating a greater amount of preparation 
than that required for standard certification. 
During a ten-year period there has been a 
steady advance from 47.8 per cent to 92.7 per 
cent. Gains in third and second-class districts 
have been substantial. Both of these classes 
of districts are now within easy reach of 100 
per cent standard certification, third-class dis- 
tricts with a percentage of 98.9, and second- 
class districts with a percentage of 99.3. 

Several of the second-class districts have 
maintained a 100 per cent record through three 
school terms while twelve school districts for 
the current year are in the 99 per cent class. 

Of the third-class districts, one district in 
1920-21 had 100 per cent standard certification 
while during the current year, 81 third-class 
districts have reached the 100 per cent level. 

The greatest gains, however, have been made 
in the professional status of teachers under 
the supervision of county superintendents. In 
1920-21 most of the districts fell below the 
50 per cent level. In 1980-31, most of the dis- 
tricts under the supervision of county superin- 
tendents are found in the 90 per cent level. 
One county stands in the 100 per cent group, 
which means that all the teachers employed 
have completed minimum preparation or more 
for standard certification. 





FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE will be 
made the center of German culture in the 
United States, according to plans announced 
by Henry H. Apple, president of the institution. 
The college has been chosen by the Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation to receive the $75,000 to 
establish a German professorship. The gift is 
made with the provision that the college raise 
a like amount to establish the department. 
Plans call for exchange of students and pro- 
fessors with German universities. A research 
department will be established, and German 
books and papers will be translated into Eng- 
lish in an effort to give people of the United 
States a better understanding of the people 
of Germany. 


THE PRINCIPAL’S ASSOCIATION of Indiana 
County, Berlin Empfield, president, is con- 
ducting group study of character education. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
aunchieutelt a ‘Public Instruction 
Vacancy, JAMES N. RULE, Acting 


Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 


Educational Consultant—JOHN A 


rettetans, a and 


Division I 
Teachers ous. Secondary Schools, Extension, Special and Visual 
Edueation, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and 
epartment Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Sroernientt 
Teacher Bureau HENRY OWER, Director 
YEAGER, laa Director 
OWMAN, Assistant Director 
3 "BRI STOW, Assistant Director 
OHN ~ BROUGHER, Supervisor 
W. CASTLE, Director 
¥ W. GLASS, Supervisor 
FRANK H. REI TER, Director 
EDNA M. Ler ‘Supervisor 
Wintel FOOMONUIE 6 6.05 doc csc tenecccens Cc. HOBAN, Director 
Department Library............. MARY L. ABRAHAM, Librarian 


J. 
High School Classification. . sia 
Adult Extension Education 
Special Educetion 


Division IT 
Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 
W. M. DENISON, Deputy Bs ye 

School Business moteen CROSLEY, Director 
GEORGE H. HiChWINE, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Assistant Director 
HOLBROOK, Assistant Director 
Bureau of School rng BERT C. EICHER, Director 
FRANK M. a ate Assistant Director 
HARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 
E Supervisor 
OOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 
M. Dz. HEASTINGS iontinn and Ventilating Engineer 


ELLW Ll. © 


Division III 


Vocational Education under Fedéral (Smith-Hughes) and 
Pennsylvania Laws 
LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Bye Superintendent 
Vocational Agricultural Education. . C. FETTEROLF, Director 
A. MARTIN, Supervisor 
J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 
Vocational Home Economics 


MRS. ‘ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
. EDITH D. DAVI SON, Supervisor 
Industrial and Continuation "School Education 
. L. CR ESSMAN, Assistant Director 
E. BRUNTON, Supervisor 
‘L. B. STAYER, Supervisor 


STATE COUNCIL 


President and Chief Executive 
Carlisle 
..Philadelphia 
- Pittsburgh 
seopeccus “Philadelphia 
JAMES N. 


MRS. ——— W. BIDDLE 
JOHN J. COYLE 

CHARLES B. DICKEY 
SAMUEL 8. FLEISHER 


School Employes’ Retirement Board..... 


H. KEITH 
Reports—JONAS An WAGNER, Director 
unting—FRANCES M. 
Departmental Service F. STEWARD HARTMAN, 


BURKE, Controller 


Administrative Assistant 


Division IV 
School Visitation, Conference and Advice 


ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Soguieion 

Rural Service Bureau...... és DRIVER, Director 

w. TAFT, Assistant Director 

Sa A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 

School Roar em Bureau.. T C. SHAW, Director 

Art Educa Cc. VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
ier aa Kindergarten Education, 

HELEN PURCELL, Director 

Health and Physical Education...W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 

ARY M. HEFF ERNAN, Supervisor 

CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, Supervisor 

ee McCRAY, Supervisor 

MRS. LOTS OWEN, Supervisor 

TOE ei scinivacecenesas M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 


Division V 
The Examining and Licensing Bureau 


CHARLES D. KOCH, 
Professional carats Boards-— 

Architect: 
promod Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Dental Council 
Professional Engineers 
— Education and Licensure 


Deputy Superintendent 


Optometrical 
Osteopathic 
Osteopathic Surgeons 
Pharmacy 
Public Accountants 
ne ey 
Veteri 
Repent "aa Accreditment of Higher Educational. "Fnstitutions and 
Private Secondary Schools 
J PENTZ, Director 


JACKSON, Director 


Credentials pees A 
?. 
n “W. SEMENOW, Director 


Examination 


Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 
Library 


The General Library..A. COLEMAN SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 
i ANNA A. MacDONALD, Librarian 

. JOHN EDWARD aos Librarian. 
HIRAM H. § Archivist 

BOYD P. ROTHROCK. Curator 


‘ary 
Archives and 
Museum 


OF EDUCATION 
Officer, JAMES N. RULE, Acting 


BI ccscrcrcsesees svandebmianewenene .-Grove City 
s PRE so bnncccesenacsesanaceeaus e Sabet 


LOVELAND . 
WIEEIAM B. GYRAUGHN............<scccccccocacce * Mansfield 


RULE, Secretary 


-H. H. BAISH, Secretary 
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Dr. Keith Continues 


To County and District Superintendents and 
Presidents of State Teachers Colleges: 

I am pleased to announce that Governor 
Pinchot has approved the appointment of 
Doctor John A. H. Keith, whose constitutional 
term expired on January 24, as Educational 
Consultant in the Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Doctor Keith’s appointment is an appro- 
priate recognition of his close approach to the 
retirement period and is a fine tribute to his 
constructive work as an educator in Pennsyl- 
vania. Jas. N. Rule 

Acting Superintendent 





Legislation Digest 
To County and District Superintendents: 

The Department of Public Instruction is 
preparing to serve the interests of school dis- 
tricts in all matters of legislation affecting the 
public schools. To this end a bi-weekly educa- 
tional digest will come to you giving you the 
number and title of each new bill. An effort 
will be made to place in your hands a first copy 
of all such bills. 

Governor Pinchot has indicated his desire for 
a forward-looking, aggressive program for the 
support and development of the public schools 
of this Commonwealth and he has asked for 
action. Your cooperation in the development 
and promotion of such a program is cordially 
invited. 

Permit me also to say that during my occu- 
pancy of the office of Acting Superintendent I 
shall appreciate and welcome suggestions of 
any ways in which this Department can serve 
the interests of the public schools either of 
your district or of the State at large. 

Jas. N. Rule 
Acting Superintendent 





State Council Meeting 

Among the business transacted by the State 

Council of Education at its February meeting 
were the following items of general interest: 

1. Accepted in principle the report of the 
survey committee on the acceptance of 
correspondence courses in discharge of 
the requirements for teacher’s license; 
and appointed the following committee to 
prepare standards and regulations cover- 
ing such correspondence courses as may 
be approved by the Department of Public 
Instruction for this purpose: Mr. T. T. 
Allen, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg; Dr. Albert Lindsay Row- 
land, Superintendent Cheltenham Twp. 
Schools; Dr. A. S. Hurrell, State College; 
and Henry Klonower, Teacher Bureau. 
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2. Approved the following recently organized 
consolidated schools: 
Allegheny County—Hampton 
Hampton Twp.; Renton School, Plum 
Twp.; Hamilton School, Ross Twp; 
Sturgeon School, South Fayette Twp,; 
West Deer School, West Deer Twp; 
Berks County—Centre School, Centre 
Twp.; Longswamp School, Longswamp 
Twp.; Blair County—Antis School, Antis 
Twp.; Logan School, Logan Twp.; Butler 
County—McQuiston School, Butler Twp.; 
Concord School, Concord Twp.; Penn 
School, Penn Twp.; Cameron County— 
Sterling Run School, Lumber Twp; 
Chester County—Schuylkill School, 
Schuylkill Twp.; St. Marys School, War- 
wick Twp.; Clarion County—St. Peters- 
burg-Richland School, St. Petersburg- 
Richland Twp.; Clearfield County—W ood- 
ward School, Woodward Twp.; Dauphin 
County—Lower Paxton School, Lower 
Paxton Twp.; Huntingdon County—War- 
riors Mark School, Warriors Mark Twp.; 
Lancaster County—Reinholds School, 
West Cocalico Twp.; Lebanon County— 
Fredericksburg School, Bethel Twp.; Le- 
high County—Schnecksville School, 
North Whitehall Twp.; Good School, 
South Whitehall Twp.; McKean County— 
Cyclone School, Keating Twp.; Montour 
County—Delong Memorial School, Derry 
Twp.; Somerset County — Cairnbrook 
School, Shade Twp.; Susquehanna County 
—Fairdale School, Jessup Twp.; Wash- 
ington County—Valley Inn School, Car- 
roll Twp.; Westmoreland County—High 
School, Paulton School, Mamont School, 
Washington Twp. 

. Approved the following sites for consoli- 
dated schools: West Fallowfield, Chester 
County; Jefferson, Fayette County; Ryan, 
Schuylkill County; Springfield, York 
County. 

. Re-approved for transportation purposes 
523 consolidated schools. 

. Received the report of the State School 
Fund which shows a present worth, as of 
February 1, 1931, of $1,291,912.22. 


School, 





Spring Arbor Day Dates 

Governor Gifford Pinchot has designated 
Friday, April -3, and Friday, April 17, as the 
Spring Arbor and Bird Days to be observed by 
the planting of trees and shrubs. 

Early announcement of these dates is made 
for the benefit of teachers and school officials 
who are planning Washington Bi-Centennial 
and other planting programs. The February 
ScHOoL JOURNAL contained an interesting and 
helpful article on this project. 
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Department Exhibit 


The Department of Public Instruction’s 
educational exhibit at the recent Farm Prod- 
ucts Show was pronounced one of the most 
attractive and interesting in the entire ex- 
position. 

The architectural, artistic, and expressional 
features received many encomiums from the 
host of visitors who inspected the exhibits. It 
is safe to say that more than 150,000 people 
viewed the exhibits and learned much about 
how the Department of Public Instruction 
functions. 





Pennsylvania Day 


Pennsylvania Day this year falls on Wednes- 
day, March 4. The 1927 Assembly passed an 
act designating the fourth day of March as 
Pennsylvania Day to be celebrated with suit- 
able exercises commemorating the granting of 
the charter of Pennsylvania. Teachers desir- 
ing to celebrate the day in an appropriate 
manner will find much suggestive material in 
the Pennsylvania Day Bulletin which may be 
had upon application to the Department. 


Safety Award 


Mr. H. L. Tennyson, Principal of the Midway 
Borough School, Washington County, was re- 
cently awarded a certificate of merit for con- 
spicuous achievement by his school in the 1930 
National Safety Campaign. This school is to 
be congratulated because of outstanding inter- 
est in a praiseworthy movement. The achieve- 
ment in safety habits not only results in a 
necessary protection to the school children and 
the people of the community but helps, in a 
large way, to develop worthwhile citizens. 








Special Education Regional 
Conference 


The second of the 1930-31 Regional Con- 
ferences conducted by the Special Education 
Section of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion will be held in the High School Building 
at Palmerton, the latter part of March. This 
Conference has been organized to serve those 
school districts in Pennsylvania which are 
easily accessible to Palmerton by train or mo- 
tor car and which have a school enrollment of 
sufficient size to warrant the organization of 
one or more classes for the mentally handi- 
capped. The area covered includes the counties 
of Carbon, Columbia, Lehigh, Luzerne, Monroe, 
Northampton, and Schuylkill. 

While all who are interested are welcome to 
attend, special invitations will be issued to the 
superintendents of the counties enumerated, to 
city and township superintendents and super- 
vising principals having under their jurisdic- 
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tion a population of one thousand or more, to 
the principals and faculties of the State 
Teachers Colleges and other colleges, to secre- 
taries of school boards, medical inspectors, 
school nurses, and special class teachers in this 
area. 

The Conference will convene on a Friday 
and sessions will be held in the morning and in 
the afternoon. There will be a demonstration 
of special class teaching from nine o’clock until 
noon, including all phases of instruction— 
manual arts, academic, health, physical, and 
visual education. ! 

The demonstrations will be conducted by the 
two special class teachers of Palmerton, Miss 
Millie B. Altrichter and Miss Katherine 
Koegel, and the pupils of their special classes. 
A project centered around a theme of local 
interest is being developed, and will form the 
basis of the demonstration lessons. There will 
also be a demonstration of manual activities 
and a display of handwork. 

An open forum for the discussion of perti- 
nent problems relating to special education, 
such as legislation, standards adopted by the 
State Council of Education, the morning’s 
demonstration, and types of children that 
should be enrolled in special classes, will be 
conducted in the afternoon. 





Free Films and Slides 
Films 


The following films are available to Pennsyl- 
vania schools, with no cost to the exhibitor 
except express charges. The prints are on 
safety film in both standard width (35 mm.) 
and narrow gauge (16 mm.) and may be ob- 
tained from Visugraphic Pictures Inc., 247 
Park Avenue, New York City: 

Learning to Fly—two reels, twenty-five min- 

utes 

Under the Southern Cross—one reel, twelve 

minutes 

Happy Landings —two reels, 

minutes 

Rollin’ Down to Rio—two reels, twenty-five 

minutes 

Man-Made Miracles—one reel, twelve min- 

utes 

The Nation’s Market Place—one reel, twelve 

minutes 

The Mechanics of the Nation’s Market Place 

—two reels, twenty-five minutes 


; Slides 

The following sets of slides on the British 
Isles—England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales— 
helpful to geography classes or for travel 
courses, are available, free, to Pennsylvania 
schools upon application to the Travel Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, 295 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


twenty-five 
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Mr. Bryson Resigns 


Mr. J. C. Bryson, who has served as execu- 
tive secretary in the Department for the past 
year, resigned his position on January 26 to 
enter another field of educational work. 

Mr. Bryson has been succeeded by Mr. F. S. 
Hartman, formerly executive secretary in the 


Department. 





Attendance Report Honor Roll 


December, 1930 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintendents 
to forward all their December attendance re- 
ports to the Department of Public Instruction 


on time. 


Adams 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Blair 
Bradford 
Bucks 
Cambria 
Cameron 
Carbon 
Centre 
Chester 
Clarion 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Delaware 
Elk 


Abington 
Aliquippa 
Allentown 
Altoona 
Ambridge 
Arnold 
Ashland 
Ashley 
Bangor 
Beaver Falls 
Bellevue 
Berwick 
Bethlehem 
Blakely 
Bloomsburg 
Braddock 
Bradford 
Bristol 
Canonsburg 
Carbondale 


Chambersburg 
Charleroi 
Cheltenham 
Chester 
Clairton 
Clearfield 
Coal 
Coatesville 
Columbia 
Connellsville 
Conshohocken 
Corry 

DuBois 
Dunbar 
Dunmore 
Duquesne 
Easton 


East Conemaugh 
East Pittsburgh 


Ellwood City 
E 


e 
Farrell 
Fell 
Ford City 
Forest City 


Franklin City 
German 


Counties 
Fayette 
Forest 
Franklin 
Fulton 
Huntingdon 
Jefferson 
Juniata 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mifflin 
Montour 

Districts 
Greensburg 
Greenville 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
Haverford 
Hazle 
Hazleton 
Hollidaysburg 
Homestead 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jeannette 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsonburg 
Johnstown 
Kane 
Kingston 
Kittanning 
Lancaster 
Lansford 
Latrobe 
Lebanon 
Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 

gan 
Lower Merion 
Mahanoy City 


Mahanoy Twp. 


Marcus Hook 
Mauch Chunk 
McKeesport 
McKees Rocks 
Meadville 
Middletown 
Midland 
Milton 
Minersville 
Monessen 
Monongahela 
Mt. Carmel 


Northumberland 
Perry 

Potter 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 
Somerset 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 

Union 
Venango 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Wyoming 
York 


Newport 
Norristown 
Northampton 
Oil City 
Old Forge 
Olyphant 
Palmerton 
Phoenixville 
Pittston 
Plymouth 
Pottstown 
Pottsville 
Punxsutawney 
Radnor 
Rankin 
Reading 
Redstone 
Ridgway 
Rochester 
Rostraver 
Sandy 
Sayre 
Scottdale 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Steelton 
Summit Hill 
Sunbury 
Tamaqua 
Tarentum 
Taylor 
Throop 
Titusville 
rone 
Uniontown 
Vandergrift 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 


Mt. Pleasant Boro. WeSt Chester 
Mt. Pleasant Twp. West Mahanoy 


Muhlenberg Twp. 


Munhall 
Nanticoke 
Nanty-Glo 
New Brighton 
New Castle 


New Kensington 


West Pittston 
Whitehall 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilson 
Windber 

York 
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Teacher College Mid-Year 
Graduates 


Reports received in the Teacher Bureau of 
the Department of Public Instruction show 
that 202 new teachers were graduated at the 
Mid-Year Commencements at the various 
State Teachers Colleges. Of this number 72 
received baccalaureate degrees, having com- 
pleted the four year curricula; and 130 re- 
ceived certificates in the two year elementary 
course which prepares for teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools. The figures for the respec- 


tive institutions follow: 
Graduates 
in Four Year 
Curricula 


Graduates 
in Two Year 
State Teachers College Curricula 
California 0 
Clarion 
East Stroudsburg 
Edinboro 
Indiana 
Kutztown 


Mansfield 
Millersville 
Shippensburg 
Slippery Rock 
West Chester 


— ol 
ANHOWBUIWOMWOYO 


72 130 

It is of interest to note that the 72 bacca- 
laureate degrees were distributed as follows: 
47 prepared for teaching in high schools; 13, 
in elementary schools; 3, as art supervisors; 
38, as music supervisors; 3, as health super- 
visors; 1, for commercial teaching; 2, for home 
economics teaching. 





Natural History Material 


The Section of Recent Invertebrates of the 
Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, has started a 
popular series of papers dealing with the side 
of animal life which is of interest to the lay- 
man, teacher, and student. These papers will 
be sold at cost, approximately ten cents, to 
those engaged in educational work. 

Among the papers already developed are 
the following: 

Recent Invertebrates Section — Oysters, 
Crayfish, Lobster, Crabs and Shrimps, Clam 
and Pecten Fisheries, Octopus and Its Allies, 
Pearls and Mother-of-Pearl, Animals as 
Guests and as Parasites, Blood Suckers and 
Night Crawlers, Mythology and Animals (In- 
vertebrate). 

Botanical and Other Sections—Papers on 
interesting plants, Pennsylvania Reptiles, 
Pennsylvania Birds, Pennsylvania Fishes. 





ABINGTON TOWNSHIP is trying out an in- 
tegrated social studies program in upper 
elementary and junior school grades. The 
time allotment is not being reduced, but his- 
tory, civics, and geography are being in- 
tegrated. The interest of students and teachers 
has been quickened. Tangible results are being 
watched with interest. 
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Suggested Topics for Commencement 
and Promotion Exercises 


W. H. Bristow 
Assistant Director, High School Classification 


The Department of Public Instruction has 
prepared a mimeographed bulletin setting 
forth suggestions relative to the development 
of Commencement and Promotion Exercises in 
Secondary Schools. 

Topics have been tentatively suggested cover- 
ing each year for a period of ten years. The 
Department has asked for the criticism of these 
topics by those interested in this subject. If 
the plan meets with favor, there will be issued 
each year a bulletin, covering the topic selected 
for that year and suggesting sources, mate- 
rials, and plans for vitalizing commencement 
exercises by the use of essays, pageants, and 
other types of presentations. In making these 
suggestions, subjects have been outlined to 
coincide in so far as possible, with those sug- 
gested by the National Education Association, 
in presenting the Cardinal Principles of Edu- 
cation, 

The suggested topics follow: 

1931. General Theme—“Mastery of the Tools, 
Techniques, and Spirit of Learning.” 
Plans of the local school in the mastery 
of fundamental processes. Place which 
Pennsylvania occupies in the promotion 
of scholarship. Men of Pennsylvania 
who have been instrumental in promot- 
ing scholarship. Ways in which the 
local system prepares in essential funda- 
mental skills and knowledges. Impor- 
tance of scholarship as an objective of 
the school. How the spirit of learning 
has survived through the ages. 

General Theme—“The Development of 
Citizenship and Government.” Respon- 
sibilities and obligations of the citizen. 
The development of constitutional gov- 
ernment. How government serves the 
individual and the group. Functions of 
the divisions of State government. Im- 
portance of the observance of law. 
How laws are made. How justice is 
administered. How to secure efficient 
city, county, and state government. 
Relation of state to local and national 
government. 

General Theme—“Pennsylvania Indus- 
trially, Commercially, Agriculturally.” 
In many schools it may be found advis- 
able to limit this to either commerce, 
industry, or agriculture. Few people 
realize the diversity and extent of Penn- 
sylvania’s industrial structure. Penn- 
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sylvania is a high ranking State agri- 
culturally. Many phases of this topic 
may be appropriately used. In a pro- 
gram of this type emphasis should be 
placed on vocational opportunities, and 
the training necessary for entrance 
upon, and success in the field of indus- 
try, commerce, and agriculture. 
General Theme—“‘One Hundred Years 
of Public Education in Pennsylvania.” 
This is the centennial year of the pas- 
sage of the public school law and should 
be appropriately observed in every com- 
munity in the Commonwealth. This 
topic can be treated in many ways. The 
historical development of education in 
the State, and the local community, may 
form the basis for a pageant or play. 
Opportunities will be offered for por- 
traying the outstanding contributions of 
the men and women who have done most 
to promote public education. Such 
phases as extension education, parental 
education, elementary education, secon- 
dary education, and vocational education 
can be stressed. Comparison of oppor- 
tunities, objectives, and practices one 
hundred years ago and today may form 
the basis for appropriate programs. 
General Theme—“Recreational Oppor- 
tunities in Pennsylvania.” Pennsyl- 
vania is rich in recreational opportuni- 
ties. A topic of this type will lend itself 
to local surveys, and in many instances, 
the development of a community pro- 
gram. The worthy use of leisure time 
can be given a prominent place in such 
a program. 

General Theme—“Social Welfare in 
Pennsylvania.” Social problems as they 
relate to community welfare, can be 
made the basis of programs on this 
topic. Projects outlined in the various 
courses of study may well culminate in 
a presentation on the commencement 
program. 

General Theme—“Contributions which 
have been made to Fine Arts and Lit- 
erature by Pennsylvania Men and 
Women.” Either authors, painters, or 
composers may be treated separately if 
desirable. Pennsylvania people have 
done much to advance the fine arts and 
literature. A wealth of material is 
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available on this topic. The topic 
“Pennsylvania’s Men and Women of 
Science” also offers many opportunities 
for a worthwhile and constructive pro- 
gram. 

General Theme—“‘The Health of Penn- 
sylvania People.” This topic will give 
an opportunity to place before the com- 
munity the progress which has been 
made in the preservation of health; 
health needs of the individual and the 
community; health protection provided 
by the community and the State. The 
importance and place of the health and 
physical education in the school program 
should be stressed. 

General Theme—“Pennsylvania Homes.” 
The importance of home membership 
offers splendid opportunities for a com- 
mencement theme. The need and worth 
of home making education in the school 
and parental education, form important 
topics. The economic and social signifi- 
cance of comfortable homes, with sug- 
gestions for bettering home conditions, 
should be considered. 

General Theme—“Natural Resources in 
Pennsylvania.” Pennsylvania is rich 
in natural resources. This theme offers 
many splendid possibilities. 

If a series of themes can be worked out 
which can be used by a large number of 
secondary schools at the same time, although 
treated in different ways, much good will be 
accomplished. The development of a long term 
program will also facilitate the collection of 
bibliographies and materials suitable for the 
various topics. Suggestions relative to the 
development of these programs or other appro- 
priate themes which should be considered in a 
ten-year program, should be forwarded to the 
Department. 





Yorktown Sesquicentennial 


It will be of interest to history classes and 
to the people generally to know that the one 
hundred fiftieth anniversary of the surrender 
of Yorktown is to be impressively celebrated 
on October 16, 17, 18, and 19 at Yorktown, 
Virginia, and throughout the Nation. 

Details concerning the scope of the celebra- 
tion, and literature of historic importance cov- 
ering the one hundred and fifty years since 
the surrender, may be had upon application to 
The Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission, 
Washington, D. C. Only those directly inter- 
ested and planning appropriate celebrations 
should make application for this material. 





Never explain—your friends do not need it 
and your enemies will not believe you anyway— 
Service. 


March, 1931 


1931 Music Week 


The week beginning with the first Sunday 
in May will be observed throughout Pennsy]- 
vania, as well as the Nation, as Music Week. 
This observation differs in at least one funda- 
mental respect from the many “weeks” which 
have been held to an increasing extent since 
the World War. The fact alone of the in- 
creased number of participating cities, towns, 
and communities proves both its intrinsic merit 
and the public’s desire for it. 

During the past several years, the schools 
of the State have been appropriately using 
Music Week as an opportunity to demonstrate 
to their respective communities the accomplish- 
ments which the pupils have attained in various 
activities in the field of music. This plan has 
become highly popular and correspondingly 
reactive to all concerned. 

In presenting their programs, the schools 
have been giving commendable attention to 
American composers. It is suggested that this 
year the schools emphasize the compositions of 
Stephen C. Foster, Pennsylvania’s own com- 
poser of international fame, and thus renew 
and increase the knowledge of the life and 
compositions of an illustrious native son and 
great American master of songs which possess 
the beauty and power of imperishable folk- 
songs. 

For information concerning Stephen C. 
Foster and his compositions, reference is here 
made to “Stephen Collins Foster,” a biography 
by Harold V. Milligan, published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York; “Pennsylvania in 
Music,” a monograph published by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, and 
the “Catalogue of First Editions of Stephen 
C. Foster,” by W. R. Whittelsey and O. G. 
Sonneck, published by the Library of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 





THE NEW ARTS BUILDING just completed at 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, will be 
dedicated March 13 and 14. An educational 
conference will be conducted March 14, which 
will treat subjects related to the training in 
the three departments which are to be housed 
in the new building, namely, art, home eco- 
nomics, and commerce. 


MARYSVILLE’s new $50,000 high school was 
dedicated January 15. The building is of brick 
construction and contains three classrooms, one 
science room, a library, and a gymnasium- 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 500. 
The gymnasium is equipped with boys’ and 
girls’ shower and dressing rooms. 


DusHore is planning to construct an $18,000 
gymnasium-auditorium. 
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Historical Development of the School 
Term in Pennsylvania 


JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director, Statistics, Research, and Reports 


Students of public education in Pennsylvania 
are increasingly directing their thoughts to 
the approaching centennial celebration of the 
founding of the Free School System in 1834. 
To assist in assembling a body of data that 
reveal distinctive advances during the period, 
the writer has undertaken to sk>tch rather 
briefly the evolution of the various changes in 
the length of the minimum school term re- 
quired by law. 

The original act of April 1, 1834, included 
no provision for a minimum school term, being 
content merely to require a report to the State 
on the number of months during the year the 
schools were kept open in each district. In 
fact the records for some years are almost 
silent on the matter of school term, the assump- 
tion being that the schools were kept in session 
as long as funds permitted. The least wealthy 
naturally had the shortest terms. The first 
State report by: James Findlay, Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, through whose office 
the public school system was administered, 
announced for the school year 1834-1835 an 
average length of term of three and one-third 
months. In a number of instances it is be- 
lieved the period reported included private 
and subscription schools carried on after the 
regular session had closed. 

The act of June 13, 1836, provided that school 
directors should levy annually such an amount 
of tax as would be necessary for school pur- 
poses, and that they should keep the schools 
open at least six months in each year if funds 
for such purposes were available. In a report 
made by Secretary Burrowes a few months 
earlier, it was shown that the schools at that 
time were actually open throughout the Com- 
monwealth an average of about three months 
and twelve days in the year. Individual dis- 
trict reports showed a range of length of 
school term for the year 1836 from one-half 
month in a few districts to twelve months in 
Lower Chichester and Upper Darby Town- 
ships, Delaware County, Chambersburg, Som- 
erset, Brookfield Township in Tioga County, 
and Kinzua and Warren Boroughs in Warren 
County. By 1838 the State appropriation 
failed to keep pace with the increasing enrol- 
ments, which resulted in an immediate ten- 
dency toward a shorter school term. This at- 
titude was further encouraged by certain 
limitations of the law to the effect that districts 
could levy only three times as much tax as 


the amount received from the State. These 
two influences had a depressing effect on the 
otherwise good spirit that was developing in 
favor of free schools. By 1847, however, the 
average term had increased to four months 
and twenty-two days. 

In the general school law passed in 1849 was 
a provision requiring the minimum school 
term to be not less than four months. There 
were many friends of education who urged 
this step for it was believed that the increased 
powers of the law which were granted to school 
directors, including the power to increase the 
amount of taxation sufficient to keep the 
schools open not less than four months or 
more than ten months in the year, would pro- 
vide for such an extension. However, the 
heavier financial demands necessary to make 
possible this additional schooling resulted in 
many complaints and mutterings, largely due 
to the inability of districts to support the meas- 
ure. This condition was again aggravated by 
the fact that the State did not follow up with 
the appropriation as rapidly as the growth of 
the schools demanded. 

As a result of the opposition that was 
aroused, the General Assembly passed an act 
on May 6, 1850, which marked a distinctively 
backward step. This law provided that school 
directors should levy a sufficient tax, together 
with the State appropriation and other sources 
of revenue, to keep the schools open not less 
than three months in a year. 

While this initial legislation at the beginning 
of the fifties was somewhat reactionary, it is 
well known that the decade following marked 
one of the greatest eras of progress in the 
educational history of the Commonwealth. 
Among the provisions in the famous law of 
May 8, 1854, commonly referred to as the 
County Superintendents’ Bill, was the restora- 
tion once more of a minimum four months’ 
school term. Reference should be made at 
this point as to the meaning of the term “school 
month” as interpreted at that time. Accord- 
ing to a decision of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in May, 1855, in the matter of 
determining the exact number of days in a 
teaching month, all Sabbaths were first to be 
deducted from the calendar month, then alter- 
nate Saturdays were to be taken off, and the 
remaining time was then to be exacted from 
the teacher. The alternate Saturday provision 
was due to another law which provided that 
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boards of school directors might authorize the 
holding of local institutes on two Saturdays 
of each school month. By the act of April 17, 
1865, twenty-two days constituted a school 
month. This provision was repealed on April 
11, 1866, as applied to Westmoreland County. 
By the act of April 11, 1885, a common school 
month was thereafter limited to twenty days’ 
actual teaching and no school was permitted 
to be open for the purpose of instruction on 
any Saturday or on any regular holiday or dur- 
ing the week of the annual teachers’ institute. 
This provision was later amended to include 
the Fourth of July and Christmas and Monday 
of each week if such a day were fixed by the 
board of directors as a weekly holiday instead 
of Saturday. 

For some years a tendency had developed in 
certain parts of the State to divide the school 
term into two periods, one part to be held in the 
winter and the remaining portion of the term to 
be continued in the summer months. The theory 
back of this action was based on the belief by 
some that during the cold months of the year 
the older pupils could attend school easily, 
while during the warm months of the summer 
season the little children could be in attendance 
with greater regularity. Others contended that 
the division of the term encouraged the employ- 
ment of poorly trained teachers for the younger 
children, as in most cases the instruction during 
the summer months was given by young women 
teachers. Still others felt that the school should 
be continuous throughout the term not only 
for pedagogical reasons but to prevent their 
being open during the “berrying” and “haying” 
seasons as well. 

During the following eighteen years educa- 
tional interests of the Commonwealth were 
centered in the working out of the two major 
pieces of legislation of the fifties, namely, the 
development of county supervision and the 
creation of State normal schools. One of the 
factors in opposition to the development of 
county supervision was the fact that the length 
of school term in many districts was too short 
to justify the payment of the county superin- 
tendent’s salary. But in spite of all of the 
opposition that developed, the General Assem- 
bly on April 9, 1872, once more increased the 
minimum school term from four to five months 
in each year. The new law provided, however, 
that in districts where the maximum amount of 
tax allowed to be levied for school purposes 
was insufficient to keep the schools open for five 
months, the former minimum would be per- 
mitted. 

Fifteen years later the term was again in- 
creased by virtue of the act of April 19, 1887; 
thus making the minimum period six months in 
extent. About eight hundred of the twenty-two 
hundred eighty-one school districts had made 
little progress in the way of an increase in 
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length of term since 1872. The new law was 
accordingly extended to give an additional 
month of schooling to some 225,000 pupils. This 
law was long urged by Superintendent Higbee, 

In 1899 another move was made in the direc- 
tion of an extension of the school period under 
the provision of the act of April 4, which in- 
creased the term to seven months, except in 
such districts where the maximum tax levy plus 
the State appropriation would not cover the 
expense. When this move was made it was con- 
tended by many that the lowering of teachers’ 
salaries would be the ultimate price that would 
have to be paid for such action. Fortunately, 
investigations instituted thereafter by Super- 
intendent Schaeffer failed to show any evidence 
of such results. 

The final forward move was provided in the 
act of May 20, 1921, which established 160 days 
as the minimum term, after July, 1922. The 
minimum high school term was subsequently 
increased to 180 days by the amendment of 
April 7, 1925. 

In order to show the relation between the 
actual average minimum terms throughout the 
period studied and the number required by law, 
the following table is submitted, which shows 
that the actual teaching service was always 
in advance of the legal requirements, and that 
a trend is indicated as to the time when a pos- 
sible increase is next due. 


Actual 
average term 
in months 
3.33 
4,26 
5.04 
5.12 
6.40 
7.75 
8.03 
8.70 
8.75 


Thus through a period of almost a century, 
the forces of progress in public education have 
marched forward step by step from uncertain 
beginnings in the matter of the amount of 
schooling provided by law to the minimum 
period now appearing on the statute books. In 
every advance some Discordia has thrown 4 
disturbing apple in the way, but the resulting 
confusion seems only to have served to awaken 
greater activity on the part of those whose 
services have made possible the splendid school 
system found today throughout this Common- 
wealth. 


Minimum 
term 
in months 


Year 
ending 
1835 
1849 
1850 
1854 
1872 
1887 
1899 
1922 
1929 





EDWARDSVILLE school teachers are conduct- 
ing a school survey of the local system. Items 
upon which information is being compiled are: 
population, pupils, instruction, courses of 
study, buildings, health, finance, and planning 
for the future. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 
what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 
other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


THE PROGRAM FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY SERVICE. Lucile F. Fargo. Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
$2.25 


Following closely upon the appearance of 
new standards and manuals issued recently by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction to foster the development of school 
libraries, publication by the American Library 
Association of Lucile F. Fargo’s “Program for 
Elementary School Library Service” is of par- 
ticular interest to educators and librarians 
throughout the State. How the change in teach- 
ing methods has brought about a desire for 
libraries within -schools, is shown by, Miss 
Fargo, who traces the resulting development, 
through varying aims and practices, of class- 
room book collections, reading laboratories, and 
unlimited service libraries. Although she 
plainly favors the latter, in charge of a trained 
librarian with a knowledge of educational 
methods, she recognizes the other types as use- 
ful stages of transition. By considering sepa- 
rately the problems of a rural county, an 
isolated village, a medium-sized city, and a 
large city, Miss Fargo indicates the ways in 
which superintendents and grade school prin- 
cipals may adapt the general program to local 
needs and finances. This is, in fact, a book 
for administrators as well as librarians, and 
for this reason supplements the author’s 
“Library in the School,” which appeared earlier 
in the year. The latter is a survey of the 
entire school library field with a detailed treat- 
ment of techniques and methods.—Review by 
Mary E. Foster, head of Department of Work 
With Schools, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


EDUCATION AS A LIFE Work. Riverda H. Jor- 
dan. 303 pp. Century. $2 

The book acquaints the reader with the re- 
sponsibilities, opportunities, and salaries of 
the classroom teacher, principal, superinten- 
dent, college instructor, college dean, college 
president, the headmaster or teacher in a pri- 
vate school, and the normal school instructor. 
Various occupations allied to education are 
also discussed. The objectives and functions 
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of the public school today are viewed historic- 
ally and in the light of recent developments, 
and the new approach to school problems 
through psychology and sociology is given due 
weight. 


INTRODUCTION TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Arthur B. Mays. 323 pp. Century. $2 
This discussion of the fundamental problems 
and the primary aims of industrial education 
is intended to help laymen, as well as students 
and teachers, to realize more clearly the mean- 
ing and purpose of vocational education and 
some of its major problems. Particular atten- 
tion is given to the significant relationships 
between industrial education and other types 
of education, and between industrial education 
and the economic, social, and political institu- 
tions of contemporary society. Although the 
basic meanings of all vocational education, 
everywhere, are kept in view, the applications 
of theories and the interpretations of conclu- 
sions are made in terms of American educa- 
tional practice. The distinctive types of voca- 
tional education — agricultural, commercial, 
homemaking, industrial, etc.—are dealt with in 
detail in separate chapters. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Ellsworth Collings. 528 pp. Bobbs- 
Merrill, Indianapolis, Ind. 

The author recognizes that the high school 
teacher must, as a constant student of the 
purposeful activities of boys and girls, have 
a dynamic point of view; recognize that boys 
and girls, in common with all living things, 
grow in and through their own activity; 
recognize that the purposeful activities of boys 
and girls depend upon stimulation and direc- 
tion of some kind. The discussion in this book 
hopes to enable high school teachers to improve 
their teaching in these three respects. 


GoopLy COMPANY. Jessie E. Logan. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago. $1 
Carefully selected quotations for use of 
grade children during the morning exercise 
and other school periods. The subjects include 
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such titles as ambition, art, books and reading, 
bravery, cheerfulness, courage, courtesy, dili- 
gence, duty, education, friendship, generosity, 
ete. An alphabetical index makes the book 
easy of reference. The book will be stimu- 
lating and helpful in the teacher’s efforts to 
mold the ethical code and influence the conduct 
of her pupils. 


THE TEACHER’S RELATIONSHIPS. Sheldon Em- 
mor Davis. 415 pp. Macmillan. $1.80 

The teacher is a member of a profession con- 
scious of its own peculiar goals. She has to 
measure up to the responsibility that society 
has placed upon the schools and has to be both 
technically expert and personally adequate in 
all relationships. Every teacher is subject to 
some kind of administration, a board of educa- 


tion; every teacher deals with pupils or stu- 


dents, and back of these are always parents, 
and every teacher has relationships to his pro- 
fession and is under obligation to keep up with 
its literature. This book introduces the teach- 
er to all these relationships and interprets her 
career as it is viewed by school officers, par- 
ents, and the community. 


DEBATE AND ORAL DISCUSSION. James M. 
O’Neill and Rupert L. Cortright. 274 pp. 
Century. $1.25 

This is a completely rearranged and entirely 

rewritten edition, with new material, of Pro- 
fessor O’Neill’s text, A Manual of Debate and 
Oral Discussion, which for a decade has been 
a standard book for debate squads and teams 
and for the debate class or club. The new re- 
vision has profited from the wide use of the 
earlier edition. The arrangement is such as 
to provide the needed theory paralleling the 
preparation and training of debating teams. 
The book includes chapters on Types, Team- 
Work, Procedure, and the Decision, not else- 
where offered, and deals more thoroughly with 
organizations, parliamentary procedure, and 
principles of persuasion and refutation than 
does any similar text. Suggestions for pro- 
grams, etc., are included. This is an unusually 
complete manual; making any supplementary 
book unnecessary. 


A HIsToRY OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND 
CuLTURE. Harold Rugg. 636 pp. Ginn. $1.96 
This fourth volume of the Rugg Social- 

Science Course treats America’s first steps 

toward democracy; the struggle for self-gov- 

ernment; the making of the Constitution; the 
first years of national government; Jacksonian 
democracy; the great conflict: one united na- 
tion or two; the age of big business; the Red 

Man and the White Man’s government; the 

changing culture of the American people; and 

the United States after 1914: current prob- 
lems, 
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Our UNITED STATES. James A. Woodburn, 
Thomas F. Moran, and Howard E. Hill. 
798 pp. Longmans, Green. $1.64 

For the upper elementary and junior high 
school grades. Each line of progress pre- 
sented by itself, with explanations and cross 
references regarding interdependence and re- 

lations of movements. Contents: Finding a 

new world; Settling North America; Winning 

of Independence; Establishing a new govern- 
ment; Development of the nation; Struggle 
over slavery; Rebuilding the nation; The 
coming of world power; The new democracy; 
The nation today. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND RE- 
SULTS. Board of Public Education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Report for the year ended 
June 30, 1930. 

This report, prepared by Philip A. Boyer, 
director of the division of educational research 
and results, portrays the results of research 
activities for the past year. In fact, it is more 
than that. It is in effect a report of a cumula- 
tive program for the last five years, during 
which time this work has been under Doctor 
Boyer’s direction. The progress attained each 
year has been used as a starting point for new 
achievements for the next year so that the 
results have been teachers and pupils growing 
more successful in their work and a school pro- 
gram based upon clearly defined goals and 
measured progress. 

The bulletin, which numbers 184 pages, is 
a portrayal of the work of the division staff 
in research made up of a director, five profes- 
sional assistants, and nine clerical assistants. 
Detailed information is given concerning indi- 
vidual research projects that have been under- 
taken, the research studies in promotion rates, 
ability grouping, mental ability surveys, test 
construction, individualized instruction in high 
schools, and the work in educational measure- 
ments in the different school subjects. An 
appendix replete with statistical data concern- 
ing promotions, age and grade distributions, 
analysis of grade retardation, is most helpful. 
The bulletin has much of value in it to all those 
interested in the practical results of research 
in modifying administrative policies, in improv- 
ing teaching procedures, and in the develop- 
ment of the scientific attitude in teachers 
toward -the everyday problems of the classroom. 


Books FOR HoME READING. The National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 
Sixty-eighth St., Chicago, Ill. $0.20 each. 
Quantities, $0.15 each 


FARMERS BUILD THEIR MARKETING MACHINERY. 
Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C. 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


CREATE ANNUALLY 
AN ENORMOUS 


SAVING IN REPLACEMENT COSTS OF BOOKS 


SAVE THE TAXPAYER'S MONEY 
BY SAVING THE BOOKS 


and provide a Sanitary method of transferring them 
from one pupil to another 


SAMPLES FREE 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 



































An Educational Problem and Its Solution 


THE PROBLEM 
How to Get Worth-While Results in Junior Business Training 


THE SOLUTION 
GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By Jones and Bertschi 


After ten years of experimentation most of our school executives have 
arrived at certain definite ideas and conclusions as to the aims and 
content of junior business training courses. The problem has been to 
find teachable materials that embody these ideas. 


General Business Science has solved this problem. The best evidence of 
this is that within six months after its publication this text has been 
adopted by over five hundred schools. 


General Business Science—with its project pads, teachers’ manuals, objective 
tests, special service bulletins—is a flexible course, which may be a 
adapted to the needs of your school. 


It will pay you to investigate General Business Science. Our nearest 
office will send you full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 























Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 

















JOHN A. H. KEITH, State superintendent of 
public instruction for the constitutional term 
of four years (January 24, 1927-January 24, 
1931), was appointed educational consultant 
by Governor Pinchot on January 24, 1931, at 
a salary approximately equivalent to the 
amount he would receive had he reached the 
voluntary retirement age of 62. Dr. Keith, 
who has been a very sick man for several 
months, will reach that age on November 28, 
1931. 


JAMES N. RULE, first deputy superintendent 
of public instruction, was appointed acting 
State superintendent by Governor Pinchot on 
January 24, 1931. The State constitution pro- 
vides in Article IV that if a vacancy shall 
happen during the session of the Senate in an 
office which the Governor is authorized to fill, 
he shall nominate to the Senate, before its 
final adjournment, a person to fill such 
vacancy. 


F,. STEWARD HARTMAN, former executive sec- 
retary in the department of public instruction 
and more recently research technician in the 
office of the budget secretary, has been re- 
turned to the department of public instruction 
as administrative assistant to the State su- 
perintendent. 


HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, president of the 
University of North Carolina since 1919, will 
be installed as president of the University of 
Illinois, Urbana-Champaign, Illinois, May 1, 
1931. The total net resident enrolment of the 
University of Illinois for 1930-31 exceeds 
15,000. The teaching and administrative staff 
exceeds 1,600 and the net worth of the institu- 
tion in lands and buildings, based on original 
cost of the buildings, is $25,117,354. The in- 
come the past year was $7,115,864. 


THOMAS M. GILLAND, former superintendent 
of the Donora schools, has completed his work 
at the University of Chicago and is now direc- 
tor of training at State Teachers College, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. 


J. CLAIR MCCULLOUGH, former principal and 
superintendent of the Waynesboro schools, now 
represents the Keystone View Company in the 
southeastern part of Pennsylvania, exclusive 
of Philadelphia. 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT, Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
and Helen Keller were the recipients of hon- 
orary degrees at the Founder’s Day exercise 
of Temple University, February 16. 


ARVIE ELDRED, superintendent of schools of 
Troy, New York, has succeeded H. H. Horner 
as executive secretary of the New York State 
Education Association at a salary of $10,000. 
The membership in that association is about 
45,000 out of a total teaching force of approx- 
imately 80,000. 


MABEL E. Moore, librarian of Stowe High 
School, McKees Rocks, has resigned in order 
to take work for a master’s degree at Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


F. E. Downes of Philadelphia, past-presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A., 1919, is representing 
the Philadelphia area for the Philadelphia 
State Chamber of Commerce. 


GrorGE A. SIGMAN of Philadelphia has been 
promoted to divisional manager of the John 
C. Winston Company. He will be in complete 
charge of the field organization in the States 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and District of Columbia. 


SAMUEL M. STOUFFER, superintendent of 
schools of Wilmington, has been reelected for 
a three-year term with a salary increase of 
$500. Before going to Wilmington, Mr. 
Stouffer was superintendent at Pottstown for 
one year and at Hanover for six years. 


E. LERoy MERCER, at present director of 
athletics at Swarthmore College, will head the 
department of physical education and control 
competitive sports at the University of Penn- 
sylvania after July 1. Dr. Mercer is to have 
the faculty rank of dean and will be assisted 
by three divisional directors. Thomas S. Gates, 
president of the University, in announcing the 
appointment of Dr. Mercer, outlined the new 
policy for the University’s athletic program. 


J. M. Exspert of York is the new principal 
of the Phineas Davis Junior High School 
which was opened January 26 and was dedi- 
cated February 15. 
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The Publication of the 
Intermediate Book Completes 


Problems in 
Arithmetic 


by Gilmartin and Russell 


You now have available a 
complete series of practical, 
concrete problem books, based 
on everyday life, as follows: 


Elementary Book 
For Grades Three and Four 


Intermediate Book 
For Grades Five and Six 


Advanced Book 
For Grades Seven and Eight 


Newson & Company 
73 Fifth Avenue New York 











Wiis A. SUTTON, Emory ’03, president of 
the National Education Association and super- 
intendent of schools at Atlanta, Georgia, was 
recently elected to alumnus membership by the 
Emory chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


ALBERT BILLHEIMER has resigned the profes- 
sorship of Greek at Gettysburg College to be- 
come the general secretary of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America and associate profes- 
sor of classics at New York University. 


H. W. GRAYBILL, principal of Middletown 
High School, has resigned to accept a position 
in John Harris High School, Harrisburg. G. 
W. Feaser, teacher of mathematics, was ap- 
pointed acting principal. 


J. M. Horst, teacher of Latin in Middletown 
High School, resigned to accept a position in 
Franklin Day School, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mildred Eyster of Lancaster was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Horst. 


FRANK WHITE, physical director and coach 
of the Fleetwood High School, has been elected 
football coach at Albright College. His duties 
there will begin next September. Mr. White 
coaches soccer, basketball, baseball, and track 
at Fleetwood, 
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Free your mind 


of Debt Worries 


A clear mind, free from debt worries, is as 
essential to success in teaching as in any 
other profession. 

You can enjoy that glorious peace of 
mind that comes when all bills are paid. 
As a teacher, you may borrow from House- 
hold, America’s leading family finance 
company, on your signature alone. 





Loans of $50 to $300—Amounts 
above $100 at nearly (4) lower rate 


Household lends from $50 to $300, charging 
only for the actual time the money is kept. No 
deductions or fines. You have as long as 20 
months to repay. All transactions are dignified 
and private. No assignments are taken and 
school authorities are not notified. 

You are invited to visit our nearest office, or 
mail the coupon, for more complete information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, Weta Metzger Bldg. 

ALTOONA, 3rd Floor, Penn come Idg. 

CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 530 Market St. 

EASTON, 2nd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 

ERIE, 4th Floos. Erie Trust Bldg. 

JOHNS TOWN, 3rd Floor, First l ‘Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
ANCASTER, 2nd Floor, Woolworth Bldg. 

NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, Norristown-Penn 


Trust Co. Bldg. 
3rd Floor, Jefferson Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ 6th Floor, Bankers Trust Bldg. 
4th Floor, —™ Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, Park B 
READING, 2nd Floor, 526 Penn = 
RERANTON, 4th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, Miners Bank Bldg. 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt Building 








Oe AIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to borrov- 
or put me to any expense. 
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HELEN H. IRWIN of Latrobe High School 
and James Bruno of Harding High School, 
Aliquippa, were the winners of the regional 
prizes offered for the State of Pennsylvania 
for the best essay on “True Stories of the 
Opening and Development of the West.” This 
essay contest was the first of the National 
High School Awards to be completed. 


WILLIs A. SUTTON, president of the N. E. A., 
Atlanta, Georgia, visited P. S. E. A. Head- 
quarters, January 21. In a conference on pro- 
fessional matters, he emphasized these ideas: 
The N. E. A. is a 365-day functioning organ- 
ization. We must correlate the N. E. A. more 
closely with state departments of education, 
colleges and universities, private and parochial 
schools. We must inculcate in the public mind 
the fact that education is the foundation of 
business, e.g., if we should put our 35,000,000 
people who have a seventh-grade education or 
less on a high school level, we would so raise 
our standard of living and increase our wants 
that the consequent buying would start an un- 
precedented wave of prosperity. We must 
stimulate the rural teachers to join the N. E. A. 
and must give the rural child a chance by wip- 
ing out the present discrepancy of spending 
$3.50 on the education of the city child to every 
$1 so spent on the rural child. We must give 
children a social vision of what they receive 
from local, state, and national educational and 
governmental agencies. 


HuGH W. EwING, secretary City of London 
Vacation Course in Education, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, England, will 
send free upon request a fifty-page prospectus 
of the 1931 course. The course will provide 
lectures on all the subjects of the curriculum 
of the elementary school. The afternoons will 
be devoted to visits to places of interest in 
and around London. 


Ceci. H. Goop of Caln Consolidated school, 
Chester County, has resigned to take further 
work at the State Teachers College at West 
Chester. Eric Thomas of State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg, has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Good. 


E. PRESTON SHARP, supervising principal of 
the Westmont and Upper Yoder schools of 
Johnstown, has been reelected by the joint 
school board of the two districts for a three- 
year term with salary increase. 


ERNESTINE HINE, Sunbury, has been ap- 
pointed to take full charge of the extension 
work in home economics for Northumberland 
County. Miss Hine formerly divided her time 
in this work with her duties in the Columbia 
County field with headquarters at Bloomsburg. 
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HILDA E. WITTER of Newmanstown, German 
teacher in the Millcreek Township High School, 
has written three German plays suitable for 
high school students. They have been pre- 
sented in the locality by the German classes 
with very commendable results. This practice 
has given the students the opportunity to be- 
come at ease with simple German conversation, 
as well as familiar with German folk songs, 
These plays are the product of Miss Witter’s 
travels through central Europe. One of them 
she wrote while staying in Dresden. Her 
ability in introducing German folk songs into 
the plot, enables people who do not understand 
the language to enjoy thoroughly the per- 
formances. 


RosBert L. MAtTz, professor of business ad- 
ministration at Bucknell University, has been 
promoted to the headship of the department 
of commerce and finance, to succeed the late 
E. M. Heim. 


ALVIN G. Faust, for eight years instructor 
in problems of democracy in Windber High 
School, has accepted a position as_ social 
studies teacher in Taylor Alderdice High 
School, Pittsburgh. 


Lioyp F. GEHRES of the John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
manager of the high school and college depart- 
ment to succeed the late George A. Helms. 


MERLE BEAM of Lewistown will replace Mr. 
Faust as instructor in problems of democracy 
in Windber High School. 


ARTHUR A. Houck, assistant to the president 
of Vassar College, has been appointed dean of 
Lafayette College to succeed Donald B. Pren- 
tice, who has been elected president of the Rose 
Polytechnic Institute. 


E. C. DAVIS, supervising principal of North 
East Borough and Township schools, was ap- 
pointed in January to serve in his present 
position until July 1, 1984. The contract pro- 
vides for an annual increase in salary. 


GALE F. Stroup of McKees Rocks has been 
reelected supervising principal of Stowe Town- 
ship schools for a three-year period begin- 
ning July 1, 1931. 


THE NUMBER of life members enroled in 
National Education Association on January 15, 
was 4,155. 


THE Fisk TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson 
St., Chicago, Illinois, will send free upon re- 
quest their College Bulletin to college presi- 
dents, deans, and employers of teachers, 
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R. V. D. Magoffin 


THE CLIMAX SERIES a 


Vv 
LATIN—FIRST YEAR 
Magoffin and Henry 


LATIN—SECOND YEAR 
Berry and Lee 


LATIN—THIRD YEAR 

Lord and Woodruff ‘THE CLIMAX SERIES follows throughout 
(In preparation) a sound editorial policy which insists on 
LATIN—-FOURTH YEAR the preservation of the whole rich heritage 
Burton and Gummere of the Latin language, and its presentation 
(Just published) in accordance with the principles of modern 
teaching, most clearly stated in the recom- 
mendations of the Classical Investigation. 
vV Each book of the series is enriched with the 
unique experience and the true scholarship 

of its authors. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY | Unionsa. W. 


New York, N. Y. 








THE NEW DAY ARITHMETICS 


FLETCHER DURELL, recently Head of Mathematics Department, Lawrenceville 

School, New Jersey; THOMAS J. DURELL, Superintendent of Schools, Cape 

May County, New Jersey; and HARRY O. GILLET, Principal of the Elementary 
School, University of Chicago. 


BUILT-IN FEATURES 
Thorough grounding in fundamental concepts. 
Scientific grade placement of topics. 
Diagnostic tests, with fresh keyed practice. 
Ample provision for the maintenance of skills. 
A definite method for developing power in problem solution. 
Different levels of achievement for pupils of varying ability. 
Subject matter for future, as well as present needs. 


Three-Book Edition, Grades III-VIII 
Six-Book Edition, Grades III-VIII 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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TO THE LIST of Pennsylvania members on 
N. E. A. committees, published in the January 
JOURNAL, page 352, should be added 

Gray, Jessie, Philadelphia, Vice-President 
and member of committee on international rela- 
tions 

Shaw, Reuben T., Philadelphia, member of 
committee on retirement allowances. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S most recent life members 
in the N. E. A. are 


Edward C. Class, Clarion 
Esther Jastram, Kutztown 
Roy W. Wiley, New Brighton 


JUNIATA COLLEGE has announced a gift of 
$50,000 from the Presser Foundation for the 
erection of a music building. A stipulation of 
the gift is that the college raise a similar 
amount and expend not less than $100,000 in 
the erection of the building. 


FERNANDO GERMANI, the young Italian or- 
ganist of Augusteo, Rome, appeared before the 
student body of the South Side High School, 
Bethlehem, on the afternoon of February 3. 
The school of more than a thousand students, 
comprising about twenty-seven nationalities, 
sang the Flag Salute, which brought forth en- 
thusiastic comments from Doctor Germani. On 
the same evening he gave an organ recital in 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church. 


SOMERSET school district, which voted a 
$100,000 bond issue last May, is building a 
splendid addition to the high school. The 
schools of Somerset have been reorganized on 
the six-six-plan and the six-year high school 
has been approved. In addition to the junior- 
senior organization, vocational agriculture and 
vocational home-economics have been added to 
the program of studies. The new addition at 
Somerset will contain a large gymnasium for 
boys and one for girls which may be thrown to- 
gether in one large playing floor. There are also 
a splendid new music room, a complete home- 
making suite, a science suite, cafeteria, and 
shops for agriculture and industrial arts. 


THE GRADE TEACHERS of Sandy Township 
are working on a project of revising the 
school curriculum. The teachers are divided 
into committees; each committee works on one 
subject. The whole curriculum will be con- 
structed on the unit plan, with detailed aims, 
objectives, and minimum essentials for each 
grade and unit. 


THE NANTY GLO school directors added book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting to the high 
school curriculum last September and the 
courses are adding interest to the high school 
activities. P. A. Yingling of State Teachers 
College, Indiana, is the instructor. 
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THE RADIO PROGRAMS given by the American 
School of the Air are being successfully used 
daily in the Sharpsville schools, particularly 
in literature and history. 





Classroom Instruction as a 
Cooperative Enterprise 
(From page 482) 


find their way in a positive influence upon the 
children, there is a missing link in the chain 
of cooperative effort. For after all, the real 
work of the school) cannot be measured by 
buildings, equipment, tax rates, salary sched- 
ules, success in extra-curricular activities, but 
by the actual product turned out. This must 
be the measure of all enterprises undertaken 
by the public schools. 

The purport of this entire discussion is to 
quicken within us as teachers and administra- 
tors the indisputable fact that no one element 
makes for success in teaching children to live 
better lives tomorrow, and to make them intel- 
ligent, reliant, hopeful members of our demo- 
cratic society. The school is a great social in- 
stitution, but only an important cog, as it 
were, in the great wheel of our modern society. 
The great forces that animate this society are 
ever changing and shifting. The school can- 
not stand still or entrench itself behind the 
barriers of tradition. In this age of speed and 
rapid changes and furious living the teacher 
can truly be a balance wheel, but we must 
shift from one position to another with thought 
and deliberation lest, in the language of this 
motor age, we be “out of gear” with the other 
forces that are cooperating to advance human 
progress. On the dawn of a new year, with 
bright promises on the horizon of tomorrow, 
may we rededicate ourselves to our tasks; let 
us give to them and to the children of 
America the best of what we are! And the 
best of us is none too good for the task of in- 
tegrating and focusing upon the coming citi- 
zen all the forces that educate. Only the wise 
craftsmanship of the American teacher in the 
classroom when motivated by the ideal of the 
open mind, the zeal for truth, and the quest 
for the spirit of true democracy, can ever 
materialize the homely description of educa- 
tion given by the colored boy in a humble 
school in the southland when he described edu- 
cation as “that thing which helps us read the 
signs at the crossroads.” Education truly 
points the way! 





Necrology 
Harriet W. JACK, a teacher in the Braddock 
schools for thirty-eight years and a life mem- 
ber of the P. S. E. A., died recently at her 
home in Leechburg. 
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that 


Ry 


EATING TYPES 


go back 50 years, take 


25 years off of teaching progress 


I the old days of school benches and poorly 
equipped teachers, it is true that pupils 


made progress. But it was as much the scholar, 


as the teacher and the school . . . those who 
were determined to progress learned regard- 
less of the inefficiency of teaching methods 
and teaching equipment. 

Today, in many schools, the teacher and 
the classroom equipment help make the 
scholar. To the pupil attending those schools 
have come advantages unknown to you. 

Yet despite the progress made in teaching 
methods... despite the new teaching develop- 
ments such as correlative reading, visual instruc- 
tion, problem project methods and character 
education, pupils still are held back... 
handicapped by thoughtless selection of 
school equipment. 
_ Classroom seat- 
ing is an example. 
It is not unusual to 
find 20 year old 
school seats being 
used in prosperous 
communities. Such 
Seating may as well 
go back $0 years— 
for prior to 20 
years ago the de- 
velopment of 
school seating 
Was at a stand- 
still, And while 
these seats may be 
good enough to sit 
upon... they are a 
decided handicap 
aad deterrent tothe 


American Universal Movable 
Desk Number 134 


—only one of the man: toes 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable anc 


ad 
school catalog No. 260. 


Market, 11th & 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


mental and physical progress of your pupil. 

“Now,” says Science, “clear, agile think- 
ing can be materially assisted by proper at- 
tention to the sitting posture of the child in 
school. Bodies, slumped down or bent over 
in sitting, cramp vital organs. Circulation is 
retarded. The heart, lungs, kidneys pushed 
out of place. Normal functioning is impos- 
sible. Thinking becomes an effort, for these 
posture deficiencies retard the natural func- 
tioning of the brain. Correct sitting posture 
is imperative for mental and physical health. 
Modern teaching methods cannot make up 
for posturally incorrect seating. Types of 
seating that go back 50 years, take 25 years 
off of teaching progress.” 

In the laboratories of the American Seating 
Company experts have for years concentrated 
their efforts on posturally correct school 
seating. School seats that make it easy and 
natural for your pupil to sit as he or she 
should. School seats that contribute mate- 
rially to physical and mental progress. School 
seats that make modern teaching methods 
productive. 


Free... this Posture Poster 


So your pupils may know the importance 


» 


of correct sitting posture . . . so your teach- 
ing will be more effective, we have prepared 
this poster. In three colors— 174 inches by 
25 inches, amply large to be read from the 
back of the room. A reasonable quantity of 
these posters will be mailed to teachers and 
educators sendingin 
eee the coupon. Also on 
DONT SLUMP DOWN special request, 15 
: authoritative book- 
lets on schoolroom 
posture and seating. 
The coupon is for 
your convenience. 
Please use it. 











AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 








Please send me, without obligation ( ) copies of your 
: Classroom Posture Poster on Sitting. (P.S 3) 


(Indicate here —— you are Superintendent, Pria- 
f 


cipal or Teache: 














American Seating Company 


2 Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Theatres 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


Pittsburgh Office: 217 Fulton Bldg. 
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The Acid Lest 


What more exacting test can there be of 
dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 
mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 

_It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 


Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, eto, 
i sen youre of thie ad will calle "beater eS ae 
re lueed rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 














FOR RELIABLE SERVICE PATRONIZE 


Midwest Teachers 
Bureau 


Back Bay P. O. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Kansas City 
Spokane 
South Bend 
Atlanta 


THE RIGHT TEACHER 
For 
THE RIGHT POSITION 
25 official application photos 
only $1.50 
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GrEoRGE A. HELMS, who for the past eight 
years has been manager of the high school 
and college department of the John C. Winston 
Company, Philadelphia publishers, passed away 
suddenly from a heart attack, on January §, | 
at his home in Wayne. 


EMMA O. VOLLMER, a teacher in the first 
grade of the Melrose school, Harrisburg, died 
January 19 in a Harrisburg hospital. 


T. R. WILLIAMS, supervisor of music in West 
Pittston, died at his home October 22, 1930. 


WILLIAM EDMOND PULSIFER, president of 
D. C. Heath & Company from 1910 to 1927, 
died January 4. 


LipiE C. TILTON of Richmond school, Phila- 
delphia, after many years of faithful service, 
died October 11, 1930. 


E. JANE VAN ZANDT, teacher of the first 
grade at the William Cullen Bryant school, 
Philadelphia, died November 27, 1930. 


EMMA WOLFENDEN of the mathematics de- 
partment of William Penn Senior High School, 
Philadelphia, died November 15, 1930. 


ANNIE M. EVANS, a teacher in the Horace 
Mann school, Pittsburgh, forty-two of the 
forty-three years of her teaching experience, 
died December 6, 1930. 


ANNE V. MurpPHY, district supervisor of 
music in elementary schools, Pittsburgh, for 
more than seventeen years, died December 4, 
1930. 


VERONICA M. BURKE, a teacher of music in 
the Bayard school, Pittsburgh, since 1926, died 
December 5, 1930. 


KATE WHITLOW, a teacher in the American 
Avenue school, Pittsburgh, died December 13, 
1930. 


KATHERINE PHIPPS, a teacher in the Andrews 
school, Pittsburgh, died December 15, 19930, 
after an illness of several months. 


JOHN ROLLA MILLER, 42, teacher at the John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg, died at his 
home Saturday, February 7, after a week's 
illness of pneumonia. 


ELEANOR M. OLIVER, a teacher in Ferguson 
school, Philadelphia, died December 12, 1930. 


Mary CATHERINE SNYDER of the faculty of 
the George L. Horn school, Philadelphia, died 
recently. 
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C. R. ANDERSON, for seventeen years a 
member of the forestry department and ex- 
tension service at Pennsylvania State College, 
died January 30 following an operation at 
the Blair Memorial Hospital of Huntingdon. 





Calendar 


March 4—Pennsylvania Day 

March 6 and 7—Northeastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Wilkes-Barre 

March 12-14—Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation Seventh Annual Contest and 
Convention, Columbia University, New 
York City 

March 138-14—New York University Confer- 
ence on Secondary Education, New York 
City 

March 18-20—Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference, Syracuse, N. Y. 

March 18-21—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

March 28—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Allentown 

April 8—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 8-11—Eastern Arts Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 

April 9-11—Enlarged Educational Conference 
and Western Convention District, Pitts- 
burgh 

April 9-11-Eleventh Annual Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, Columbus, Ohio 

April 10-11—Southern Convention District, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg 

April 15-18—Eastern States Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Ambrose 
L. Suhrie, President 

April 17—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 25—Mountain Arts Association, Johns- 
town 

April 28-May 1—Western Arts Association. 
Louisville, Ky. 

May 2—Northwestern Arts Association, Erie 

May 3-9—National Music Week 

May 18—International Goodwill Day 

May 19-23—National Association Public School 
Business Officials, Richmond, Va. Head- 
quarters: John Marshall Hotel 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. P. S. E. A. 
Headquarters: Los Angeles Biltmore 

July 27-August 1—Fourth Biennial Confer- 
ence, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 27-August 1—American Child Health 
Association, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

July 29-81—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College 

November 4 and 5—1931 Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

December 28-30—State Convention, P. S. E. A., 
Pittsburgh ° 
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CENTRAL | 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reli- 
Teacher S abie assistance enroll with 
us. Free enrolment and no charge unless 
position is secured. 
If you want | 


School Authorities [1.7 teachers 
sae on mn service get in touch with us, 




















Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need ef good 
teachersP In either case, write us. 
We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Md. 








Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT aaa 7 TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 5ist year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























o Soothe 


Strained 
Nerves:.:: 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
SArHT 


Phosphate 








D-61-8 
AT ALL, pRUGGIST® 
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THIS SEASON 


250,000 
STUDENTS 


HAVE HEARD 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE 


CONCERTS IN SCHOOLS 


NATIONAL MUSIC LEAGUE, Inc. 


MRS. OTTO H. KAHN MRS. CHRISTIAN R. HOLMES 
President Vice-President 


113 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


A NON-PROFIT-MAKING ORGANIZATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF MUSIC 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania Schocl Jcurnal 
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Another Leader 


Our new “INCOME PROTECTION POLICY” is just what 
the name implies and is superior to any Health and Accident 
policy ever offered to the teaching profession. 


Indemnities are paid for absence from school by reason 
of illness or accident. A physician’s attendance at least once 
each week is necessary, but house confinement is not required. 


It is Non-cancellable just as long as a teacher is employed 
in his or her profession. 


The cost is $30.00 annually between the ages of 18 and 65. 


May we have the privilege of explaining this new policy in detail? 


Pennsyluania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 











* Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Jourral 
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EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth 
Building 


Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 





The "Original" Association for the protection of 


TEACHERS ONLY 





2\st Year -—_ 


A FEW STRONG E. B. A. FEATURES 


1. Absolutely Professional. The sole organization in Pennsylvania 
which accepts teachers only. 


2. Every disease and accident covered. 


3. Benefits for the First Week; for Quarantine; for House-Con- 
finement and subsequent Convalescence due to Sickness or 
Accident, are all paid the year ’round. Your E. B. A. protection 
does not take a vacation just because you do. 

4. All weekly benefits are increased 10% if annual dues are paid 
in one sum. This does not apply to illness only but covers 
sickness, accident and quarantine. And you do not have to be 
confined to the hospital to get this worth-while increase. 


5. Certificates are non-cancellable. Some members of record have 
received benefits eighteen times, but they are still members. 


6. Benefits paid without affidavits. Your word is your bond. 

7. Largest membership. Over 16,000 actual members in standing. 
The E. B. A. does not issue more than one certificate to one 
person. ’ 

8. Largest in service. Benefits paid during 1930, $208,896.55. Of 


this amount $173,830.20 was paid to Pennsylvania teachers. 
Claims paid in 38 states of the Union during 1930. 








| 


The E. B. A. is a household word among teachers everywhere. It is well 
known for its promptness and liberality in the payment of its claims. A card 
will bring you complete information about this splendid protection and will 
not put you under the slightest obligation. Address 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 
or 
1641 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
5101 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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School of Engineering Session 





Eight Weeks Science Courses 





| University of Pittsburgh 
| SUMMER SESSION 


Used cKecendudececures June 15-July 24 
TERE LCCCCE CEE CC ELL! June 8-August 7 
Ce ECE CET E Cr Cr June 29-August 7 
se Siaistatee a viaa Seate wa we June 10-July 21 
eo eaeaen ee nencusaeas June 15-June 26 
pata casera da aoe June 15-August 21 
Blea Were Seis aE OS June 30-August 7 
PCT CCE ESTE ET June 30-August 21 
PEO EEL ULE LES Ce August 10-August 21 


Downtown Evening Session ..... 
Johnstown Session............... 
Evie SeadiOih (os acon c cescevaaeans 
| Uniontown Session .............. 
Pre-Two Weeks Session ......... 


Regular Six Weeks Session ..... 
Post-Two Weeks Session ........ 


Address the Director 


| Summer Session 
University of Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 




























Summer Session 
July 7 to g: 
August 15 


University Bagg 


of : 
VERMONT 


Courses for graduate stu- 
dents, undergraduates, 
teachers desiring certification credit. 
Excellent opportunities for self-im- 
pro t. City conv com- 
bined with advantages of outdoor 
life near Lake Champlain, Green 
Mountains and Adirondacks. Lake 
and mountain excursions under 
University direction. Illustrated 
catalog on request. Enrollment 
limited to one thousand. 


Bennett C. Doucvass 
Director of 
Summer Session 
Burlington, Vt. 
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* 
PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


Inter-session—June 15 to 26 
Regular Session—June 29 to Aug. 7 


A program of 350 courses in 34 
academic and professional depart- 
ments. Graduate and under-grad- 
uate credits. Competent and expe- 
rienced faculty. Facilities for sports 
and social activities. 


A beneficial vacation of study and 
recreation in Pennsylvania’s most 
beautiful mountains. 


For Comprehensive Catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
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Old Main 


Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 


Summer Session stu- 
dents tell others about 
the beautiful campus, 
the delightful social 
life and the excellent 
instruction. 


Demonstration School for Student Teaching 


For Full Information Address 
JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, 


Lewisburg, Pa. 























Study at Home 


One hundred different corre- 
spondence courses for the 
training and improvement of 


Teachers 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art, German, 
Romance Languages, History, Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, Mathematics, 
Latin, Zoology, Nature Study, Geology, 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociology, 
Ceramics, Geography, Philosophy, 
Architecture, and Rural Education. 


Special Bulletin giving com- 


plete information mailed upon 
application to 


A. S. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College 














The Summer 
Session 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 


June 15 to August 14, 1931 


Nine weeks. Nine semester-hour 
credits for either professional or 
college standing. Sufficient time in 
which to do thorough and satisfac- 
tory work in a limited number of 
courses. Library and laboratory 
facilities. Dormitory life. In the 
country, in the midst of the moun- 
tains. Moderate charges for a 
worthwhile vacation combining 
study and recreation. 


For particulars, address Director 
of the Summer Session, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 





ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Spring 
Session 
May Il 


to 
June 20 


MODERN 
METHODS 





Summer 
Session 


June 22 
to 
August 1 


DELIGHTFUL 
LOCATION 





Fall Semester Opens September 14 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 


























CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 22- July 31, 1931 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features: 


Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

A Reading Clinic. 

Special offering for kindergarten - primary 
teachers. 

A French House and a German House with 
observation classes where French and Ger- 
man only are spoken. 


Courses, observation, and practice teaching in 
Nursery School Education. 


Play Production and Dramatic Arts courses 
in cooperation with the Play House. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp for teachers 
of elementary science. 


A School of Library Science. 


A Music School, University Chorus, North- 
eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 
Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clean and Comfortable” 
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SUMMER SESSION 1931 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 7 SIX WEEKS, JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 7 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 


Public School Music — Fine and Applied Arts — Industrial Education 





















Recuar faculty members assisted by several guest instructors. Courses creditable 
toward degree or certification and approved by the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, in- 
cluding swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and in- 
spection visits. Dormitory accommodations. 

Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 


For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Summer School University of SOUTHERN 
July 6th —s CALIFORNIA 


to August 15th Weeks || Summer Session 





Terms offers teachers the coun- 
try over an opportunity to 
HOME ECONOMICS June 22 combine summer study at 


‘S. C. with vacation plans 


Technical and Professional Courses to that include attendance 
leading to Certificates and Degrees. July Ye) at the N. E. A. conven- 
Special courses in Home Econom- 6 Units tion. Preeminent faculty 
ics, Dietetics and Teacher Training. of resident and visiting 


professors offers a wide 
July 25 range of courses. For bul- 


; LIBRARY SCIENCE to letin address the Dean, 
A six weeks’ course for school Aug. 2 University of Southern 
Librarians and Teachers in charge 6 Units California, Los Angeles. 





of School Libraries. = 

re meets . the 

rine Auditorium adjoin- 

DREXEL INSTITUTE | F h me the Gaenty of 
a | | 


, . Southern California Cam- 
Philadelphia pus June 29 to July 5. 
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Summer Session 


GROVE CITY | Fer 
COLLEGE i 


| Certificate | 


“4 
| Prepare 











A number of courses especially planned for those pre- 
paring for permanent certificates will be offered this 
summer. Among these will be courses in the fields of Psychology and 
Education, including special methods courses in Latin, French, Physics, 
and the Commercial Subjects. 


Advanced content courses in practically every department of the college 
will also be offered. In general, these courses will be taught by the 
regular members of the college faculty. 





Modern dormitories are available for both men and women. The climate 
is delightful; there are numerous recreational opportunities, and living 
expenses are very moderate. 


Send for WEIR C. KETLER, President 
Summer School H. O. WHITE, Registrar 
Grove City Pennsylvania 


Bulletin 














CHAUTAUQUA 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


On Lake Chautauqua 


58th Session—July 6 - August 14, 1931 








EIGHTEEN SEPARATE DEPARTMENTS including over 100 courses of college 


grade will be offered this summer in cooperation with New York University. Credits 





earned in these courses may be applied toward degrees, both baccalaureate and 


graduate, under the rules and regulations of the School of Education. 








For Complete Catalog: CULTURE & RECREATION 
C. E. Peirce More than 300 public lectures and addresses, 
Registrar Symphony Concerts, Operas, Theatrical Pre- 


sentations, Athletic and Out-of-Door Clubs, 
— and Water Sports on Lake Chautauqua. 
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University of Pennsylvania 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 6 - August 15 





Courses for men and women in 
Education, Fine Arts, Com- 
merce, and all College subjects. 
Graduate courses in Education 
and in most of the Sciences and 
Humanities. Observation and 
Methods courses backed by a 
complete Demonstration School. 
Strong faculty. Excellent li- 
brary, including the Penniman 
Library of Education. 





Catalogue on Request. Address 
the Summer School Department. 








LEBANON VALLEY 
——§COLLEGE—— 


ANNVILLE, PA. 


1931 
Summer Session 
June 22 - July 31 


ANNVILLE and HARRISBURG 
Co-educational 


0 


Residence accommodations 
in Annville 
Instruction by Regular Faculty 
Courses for Teachers 


a] 


For bulletin address: 
CHRISTIAN R. GINGRICH 
Summer School Secretary 
ANNVILLE, PENNA. 























FRENCH Summer School 


Residential—only French spoken—Old 
Country French - staff. Elementary, 
Intermediate, Advanced. Fee $140, in- 
clusive. Write for circular to Secretary, 
French Summer School. 

McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Montreal - - Canada 











MEN WANTED FOR SUMMER WORK 
High School Principals and Teachers, with car, 
preferably but not necessarily with selling ex- 
perience, can make good money during June, 
July, and August, by representing a well- 
established Pennsylvania institution. No 
floaters or quitters wanted. 
Address MANAGER 
c/o Pennsylvania School Journal 
arrisburg, Pa. 





STUDY at the STATE UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SESSIONS 

BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 


Wide choice—254 courses at Berkeley; 209 at Los Angeles. 
Distinguished visitors. Many courses in Education. Com- 
h. aA A. 





bine study with play — 
N. E. A. Convention: Los Angeles, June 28 to July 3. 
Special arrangements so you can attend convention and 
also either of these Summer Sessions. Write for Bulletins: 
Dean of S Sessi Box A, Uni ity of California, 
Berkeley; or Dean of Summer Session, University of Cali- 
fornia in Los Angeles, Box C, 495 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles. 











| 2a CALIFORNIA 























VERY science teacher profits directly, 
in better results and lower costs, by 
our policy of supplying the highest qual- 
ity of laboratory apparatus and supplies 
at a price fair to both school and dealer. 
Out of this policy springs the extra- 
ordinary loyalty of our clientele. 
For they find its advantages expressed 
in the availability, dependability and 
durability of our equipment. : 


Write for catalog mentioning this journal. 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES & APPARATUS 
New York — Boston — CHICAGO — Toronto — Les Angeles 


SMILEY’S TEACHERS AGENCY 
THE ONLY 
TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
IN NEW JERSEY 
Write for registration blank 
Free service to school authorities 
PROCTOR BLDG., NEWARK, N. J. 














FIELD GLASSES—BINOCULARS 
“ADD 100% TO YOUR VACATION” 
Special offer to teachers 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


1176 MT. HOPE AVE. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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CLIFF HAVEN 


On Lake Champlain, New York 


FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER COURSES 


July 6 to August 1 


OVER 60 COURSES IN 


MATHEMATICS COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
PHILOSOPHY HISTORY and POLITICAL 
SCIENCE SCIENCE 

ENGLISH ECONOMICS 

MUSIC DRAMATIC ART 
SECRETARIAL WORK EDUCATION 

MODERN LANGUAGES LATIN 

HEALTH EDUCATION ART 


Fees, Tuition, Board and Lodg- 
ing (4 weeks) covering two full 
Courses, 4 Credits $175.00. Ad- 
ditional Courses $10 a Point. 


All courses granted regular University 
credit for undergraduate and graduate 
degrees and for professional advancement 
of teachers. 


Cliff Haven is dedicated to Catholic Cul- 
ture. Catholic culture is not something at- 
tained solely through lectures and libraries. 
It is a part of living. It is a thing of pure 
delight to feel that you are one, not only 
with God and nature, but with your fellow 
beings. 


This is the atmosphere you have been seek- 
ing. A full square mile of parkland—a mile 
of Lake Front—Facilities for all sports (golf, 
tennis, horseback riding, swimming) and 
social activities. A beneficial vacation of 
study and recreation in the Lake region of 
America’s northland. 


REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D., President 


CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF AMERICA 
321 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


LO 


For information regarding Courses or Special Requirements, 
address 
MAURICE E. ROGALIN, Ph. D., Director 
For detailed Information and Illustrated Prospectus, 
address 
EDW. J. KELLY, Executive Secretary 
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The 
UNIVERSITY 
OF BUFFALO 


1931 Summer Session 
* 


6 Weeks: Monday, June 29 
to Saturday, August 8, 1931 


149 graduate and 
undergraduate courses in: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SUPERVISION 
TECHNIC OF TEACHING 
THE PROBLEM CHILD 
SECONDARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
SCHOOL PLANTS, FINANCE AND BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 
PSYCHOLOGY, HISTORY 
SCIENCES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
LIBRARY SCIENCE, PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


‘*No other important American 
city between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Coast has 
such a delightful summer as 


Bu ffalo.’’—James Harvey Spencer, 
United States Weather Bureau. 


Ideal climate...never too warm... 
never too cool...study, work and 
play are more enjoyable in Buffalo. 


Expenses reasonable. ..Summer Ses- 
sion faculty of 71...small classes... 
independent study under guidance 
...special conferences on education. 
Galt emma swimming and other 
recreational opportunities. After- 
noon and Saturday excursions to 
nearby points of interest .. . includ- 
ing Niagara Falls and Toronto, Can. 


Special summer tourist rates to Buf- 
falo and Niagara Falls on various 
railroads. Many students arrange to 
come by Lake steamers...buses... 
automobiles. 


Write for free bulletin. Address: 
C. S. Marsh, Director, Room 80, 
Edmund Hayes Hall, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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RIDGEWAY SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Teachers! 
See the West 


& and 


The National Parks 
SPECIAL N. E. A. TOUR 


30 DAY TOUR 


Leaving Saturday, June 20 


8th Annual Personally Conducted All-Expense tour to 
CALIFORNIA and the PACIFIC COAST 
Mid-West—Sou-West—Nor- West 
FULL TIME AT: 


N ATIONAL = , 


CONVENTION HELD IN LOS ANGELES, JUNE 28 TO JULY 4 
—SEE— 
GRAND CANYON of Ariz. PIKES PEAK 
INDIAN RESERVATIONS YELLOWSTONE PARK 
GIANT REDWOODS PETRIFIED FORESTS 
COLUMBIA RIVER DRIVE ROYAL GORGE 


OPTIONAL SAN DIEGO AND MEXICO TOUR 
“No Sightseeing trips on Sunday” 
“You can leave your pocket book at home” 

Our organization has had many years of experience in Western 
Tourist Travel having taken over a thousand pleased tourists on many 
similar tours. This is our 28th Personally Conducted tour throughout the 
United States and Abroad. 

For further information, itinerary, literature and Special reduced 
N. E. A. Tour rates, write to: 


RIDGEWAY SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
O. H. SHENK & SONS 
317 Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Go one way, return another 
See the whole Pacific Coast 


Agua Caliente, in Old Mexico, 
across the border from San Diego 








trip to 


Add California and the whole 
Pacific Coast to your Alaska 
trip. The cost is but a few 
dollars more than the direct 
route there and back. 

If you go to the Northwest 
by northern United States or 
Canadian lines return by 
Southern Pacific SHASTA 
Route to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles and thence East. 

If you wish to visit Califor- 
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nia first choose either OverR- 
LAND, GOLDEN STATE or 
SunseT Route (see map) to 
California and thence North 
by SHasta Route. 

Southern Pacific serves 
more of the famous resorts 
and cities of the Pacific Coast 
than any other railroad — 
Southern Pacific offers a wide 
choice of routing—let us help 
with your plans. 


Bay you sew it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


Southern Pacific 


FOUR ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 


F. T. Brooks, 111 So. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., or 

H. F. STARKE, 355 5th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Pacific destination of my trip will be Send itinerary 
for roundtrip to include following places I have checked: J } Alaska [ } Hawai 
{ ] GreatSaltLake { } LakeTahoe { }] Yosemite [ } TheRedwoods { } Crater Lake 
{ ] PacificNorthwest { }SanFrancisco { }LosAngeles [ }SanDiego [ } WestCoast 
of Mexico { }SantaBarbara { }Del Monte { }SanAntonio { }E/ Paso { } New Orleans 


Address 








3104 






Name 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 





-»» IT NEED COST NO MORE! 



























Merry-making never gets a minute off in the 
Tourist third cabin on IMM liners. The crowd 
is right, the food is right, the accommodations 
are right, but the price seems all wrong—it’s 
almost too low for such a marvelous voyage. 
In 1930 the record number of 60,522 passengers 
travelled in “IMM Tourist.” 


$105 up 


NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the Tourist 
third cabin liners deluxe, Pennland and Western- 
land. Theiz entire former cabin accommodations 
are devoted exclusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 


Also delightful Tourist third cabin accommoda- 
tions on such famous liners as Majestic, world’s 
largestship, Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Lap- 
land, Britannic, Adriatic and many others. 


Several sailings each week to the principal ports 
of Europe and the British Isles. 


Send for fascinating literature describing our 
Tourist third cabin in detail 


30 Principal Offices in the U.S. and Can- 
mrauem ada, Philadelphia office, 15th @ Locust 
Sts. Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR: RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 











N. E. A. CONVENTION, Los Angeles 


All Expense—Personally Conducted 


Special train for Delegates, Members and their 
Friends from 





Penna. Indiana 
New York Illinois 
Ohio Missouri 
$181.40 $201.40 
From From 
Pittsburgh Philadelpia 
and return and return 


INCLUDING 

All transportation, meals, 13 nights in hotels, rooms with 
private baths, all sightseeing, special entertainment, handling 
of baggage. 

Proportionately low rates from other points included in this 
wonderful itinerary. 

Springfield and Lincoln’s home; St. Louis, attending Mu- 
nicipal Opera; Hot Springs National Park; Dallas and Fort 
Worth; Carisbad Cavern, New Mexico (Eighth wonder of the 
world); El Paso Juarez, in old Mexico; 7 Days in Los Angeles; 
San Francisco; Salt Lake City; Royal Gorge; Colorado Springs, 
Stop-overs if desired. 

Three weeks of travel at a cost never offered before, party 
limited. 

Sponsored By 
Chicago & Alton Ry.; Missouri Pae. Ry.; Southern Pac. Ry.; 
Texas & Pac. Ry.; Denver & Rio Grande Ry. 
(The coupcn below brings full particulars) 
GEO. W. POWERS 


Director of Transportation, 
{it W. Washington, Chicago. 


1 am interested In N.E.A. trip. Please send Illustrated 
booklet. 


TY Shs ine pebes cenncknewsendedetcbessadaenncensesavenceus 
GED * bute bksw~pidscnsaes ads sanwenianebeeeneswannebeusess 










































“Campus Silver Bay School For Boys"’ 


VACATION 


CONFERENCE 
Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N.Y. 


AUGUST 15' TO 147 
Combines ABUNDANT RECREATION with 
Informative Lectures — Group Discussions and 

Delightful Entertainment 


Guest Speakers and Artists: 

Rev. J. Ernest James, B.D., of London; Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; Rt. Re?, Ernest M. Stires; Captain 
Richmond Pearson Hobson; Colonel Raymond Robins; 
Fletcher 8. Brockman; Mr. Gifford Gordon of Aus- 
tralia; Dr. Arvie Eldred, Sec’y N. Y. State Teachers’ 
Ass’n; Dr. Geo. M. Wiley, Ass’t Comm. Education, 
N. Y¥. State; M. J. Brines, Director of Music; J. 
Thurston Noe, Organist, Wanamaker’s, N. Y.; Double 
Quartet from the Westminster Church Choir, Ithaca. 


‘40 and FOR 2 WEEKS 


up with Room and Board 
RESERVATIONS MADE NOW 
Registration Fee $3.00 
Address: Dr. Thornton B. Penfield, Chairman, 
347 Madison Avenue . . . New York City 
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» and Jungfraus. Tarry awhile at one of the jolly 












Banff, andthe warm sulphur pool 
onhersunnyterrace...golf,down 
in thattremendous valley...tennis 
... light opera ... movietones... 
Lafe Cassidy’s dance orchestra. 




















os may hurry. to the Los Angeles N. E. A. 
Convention, if you will, but by all means 
loaf your way back home. 


Stop over at the romantic British resort-city of 
Victoria... Vancouver, the American Liverpool 
... aglorious “triangle” cruise from Seattle that’s 
included in your Canadian Pacific fare. 


Then “Oh-and-Ah” your way through the Cana- 
dian Rockies... a 24-hour stretch of Matterhorns 





log-cabin bungalow camps... Castle Mountain 
(golf), Radium Hot Springs (swimming), glacier- 
crowned Yoho Valley (Alpine explorings and 
deep apple pie). 

Climax with Lake Louise, and Banff’s castle hotel 
...the only possible climax to this trip of climaxes. 
And while you are up in this glorious northland, 
include Alaska ... 9-day cruises at $90 and up... 
Princess sailing dates that fit beautifully into your 


post-convention travel plans. This is the real 
way, to see the 


So we repeat, “loaf your way back home.” And Rockies, though 


: soe motoring is still 
be sure to save enough time for these exciting ‘okies, ae 


Limpid lakes and 
sun-sweet forests 
«.. starry nights 
and meandering 
trails...campfires 
++.Songs...new 
friends. Don’t 
forget your hik- 
ing togs! 



















Mr. George A. Walton 

General Passenger Agent 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
Montreal, Canada Dept. 6 


H : ? a Please send me, without obligation, 
Canadian Rockies resorts... You'll always re ofall,takeapack- descriptive folders, giving details and 


| 
gret it if you don’t. Send the coupon now for train trip... it’s | costs of the trips checked below. 
picture-books of this epochal trip. amazingly easy. | [] Canadian Rockies 


Name 





Canadian Pacific |= 


Alaska 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 4g, 
LISTEN IN: Canadian Pacific Broadcasts. Wednesday, 8.30 p.m. 
The Musical Cruisaders. Programme produced in Canada, NBC Network 















State 
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et off 


MAIN STREET 








—take the romantic all sea route to or from 


California 


3000 miles across the country from coast to coast! 
One mile is pretty much like another! 200 good- 
sized cities—all, more or less, on the same pattern. 
Why not get off Main Street for 13 glorious days 
when you travel between New York and California? 
Drop into Havana, the Caribbean’s capital of pleas- 
ure... go through the stupendous Panama Canal, 
... hold your breath at the beauty of tropical skies! 
Fortnightly sailings, by new, electric liners—Cali- 
fornia, Virginia and Pennsylvania—the largest, 
fastest, finest ships in inter-coastal service. Com- 
fortable, convenient, economical arrangements for 
family parties. 
REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
Effective westbound April 1; Eastbound April 16 

Ask about special Water and Rail round trips to 
California from home town back to home town. 





Ideal Connections—National 
Education Association 


HAVANA TOURS— 
9-day all expense in- 
clusive tours to Ha- 
vana and return by 
Panama Pacific Liner. 
Ask for folder. 


oN Apply to 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphia, or 


(UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 
authorized S. S. or R. R. agents. 


fonoma facifie fine 


vy ALL NEW STEAMERS * 


Convention 
June 28—July 4 
Round Trips: One way water. 
One way rail. 

















INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Rock 











Island 


On Your Way to the 


WEA 


Los Angeles—June 28-July 4 


See the Best of the West 
STOPOVER ANYWHERE 
Go via Oldest America 
Return via Scenic Colorado 
and attend the 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
CONVENTION AT 
DENVER—JULY 27-AUGUST 1 
One Low Round Trip Fare 
Through Service—Both Directions 
SUPER-SERVICE TRAINS 
Every Travel Luxury—No Extra Fare 


OCK ISLAN 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 1010B 
For descriptive literature and details write 

H. M. Brown, G.A.P.D. or Lincoln Burgher, D.P.A. 
Rock Island Lines Rock Island Lines 


203-4 Park Bldg. 1204 Fidelity-Phila. Trust 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Right in the Midst 
of Everything You 
Want to See in 


NEW YORK 


IS THE 


1000 ROOM 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


At Fifth Avenue and 28th Street 


Single Rooms with Bath $2.50 up 
Double Rooms with Bath $4.00 up 





Special American Plan Rates for Educational 
Tours. Near Largest Department Stores. Con- 
venient to Theatres. Thousands of Teachers 
make this Hotel their New York Home. 


ALBURN M. GUTTERSON, Manager 


— 
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EUROPE 
VIA “TRAVAMEX” 


Within reach of your purse-strings is a trip to Europe. 
Now you can afford to—explore Paris...dream in 
Venice ... visit Stratford-on-Avon...things you have 
wanted to do in the lands across the sea! 

All this has been made possible by a new mode of 
travel devised by experts of an international travel 
company. Through this new method you can visit 
England, Ireland, France, Belgium, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, Holland, Austria or Czecho-Slovakia, 
ata cost of less than $10 a day while youare in Europe. 

This new plan is called: «TRAVAMEX”. It is a plan 
for “individual” travel. 


How “TRA VAMEX” works 
Under it you travel alone or with your friends. All 
your accommodations and reservations are made in 
advance for you and you receive the attention and 
service which only such a world-wide organization 
as the American Express can give. You choose your 
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WITHIN YOUR REACH 


own itinerary. There are ten fascinating ones from 
among which to make your choice—all different and 
varying in lengths from fifteen to thirty-five days in 
Europe. Your tour begins when you reach Europe, 
and can start at any time, allowing you to sail when 
and on whatever ship you like. 

TRAVAMEX TOURS allow you perfect freedom and 
yet free you from all the bothersome details that 
annoy the traveler in foreign lands. 

TRAVAMEX TOURS Are Economical 
This plan has been evolved especially for persons 
who wish to travel economically. A TRAVAMEX TOUR 
is a logical complement to a “tourist” or “Cabin” 
trans-Atlantic crossing. 

Important to Make Plans Early 
Europe is within your reach—bring it closer by fill- 
ing out this coupon. It will bring you an interesting 
booklet on TRAVAMEX TOURS, giving full information 
and day-by-day itineraries with maps illustrating 
each tour and fully describing this new, simple and 
economical way of traveling in Europe! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD SERVICE 


FOR TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 
1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me information on a trip to 





lasting 
Address 


leaving about 








Name 
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EIGHTH WONDER 
OF WORLD 


on route to N. E. A. Convention 


Would it thrill you to gaze on something that has neon in 
existence for over SIXTY MILLION YEARS and still 
growing—such is possible for teachers traveling to the Los 
Angeles convention in June if they stop at the great magi- 
cal electric lighted caverns, deep beneath the Guadalupe 
mountains in New Mexico, known as CARLSBAD CAV- 
ERNS, which are the latest and greatest of = known 
world wonders. 


The entrance to these great caverns is located on the line 
of one of the railroads that will convey a number of 
a to the National convention. A vague conception 

their immensity may be given by pointing out that all 
ot the many caves and caverns that exist on this conti- 
nent could be put into the Big room of Carlsbad Caverns, 
which is but one of a hundred rooms in this subterranean 
spectacle. Indeed there is, perhaps, nothing in all the 
world even remotely like this glittering underground palace. 
The dome of the largest room is a thousand and five hun- 
dred feet in circumference and the room itself is almost 
a mile long. 


The cavern rooms are filled with colossal wonders in gleam- 
ing onyx. From the ceiling suspend mammoth chande- 
liers, clusters of stalactites of ‘every size and color. 
Against the walls are frozen cascades of milkwhite flow- 
stones. Jeweled fountains, supported on slender marble 
shafts, which might well be the drinking places of fairies; 
hundreds of pools filled with pure water as clear as glass, 
— sides and bottoms lined with crystalline onyx 
marble. 


Throughout the entire cavern, two rooms are similar 
in decoration; giant totem poles, me obelisks and towers, rise 
hither and yon, carved with what might be the hiero- 
glyphics of mythical — oe. built layer upon 
layer with surprising 8 difficult for one to 
realize that chisel never touched oa. The temperature 
in the ~— is 56 degrees—never varies—no dampness— 
no smut— dirt. Flood lighted, the beautiful forma- 
tions are entirely visible. 


Entrance is via a specially constructed elevator; one drops 
three levels; after viewing the wonders of the lower level, 


consumes approximately four hours * during which time 
lunch is served in the caverns. 


PANAMA PACIFIC AND 
TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


























i 


EE Canada en route—sail on a famous Ca- 
nadian Pacific liner via the scenicSt. Lawrence Sea- 
way... stop at choice hotels abroad... enjoy glorious 
days of motoring and sightseeing in poetic | 
am) lotime free for pe shopping, mi Si and am ent! 

ras $1085, The Tt Travel C Guild 
Besa leisurely py tours ¢ Europe on the all-expense 
. aS — include: roun: lp Ocean , Euro; 


Someones tion by motor a tol accommodations, mea 
except i in London and is (where clients prefer to search out 
world-famed eating p places rather than dine at one hotel), 
pr sightseeing trips, admissions to gal- 

iN ieres _ museums, services of lectur- 

couriers—even your tips! 

or Weekly sailings, April to September. 

8 to every country in Europe. 


SEND for THIS FREE BOOK 


| THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. | 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, In: 














: 180 No. Michigan, Chicago 
621 Fifth Avene, New York 
Hotel Pfister, Mi vip 
| som travel, desrting vost” Howes Pint tous 4 | 
vel - 
| can sravel, Cesare Scandinavian C ‘ouse arty dog and ex | 
and S: amin 
| { ] conducted travel i ] independent travel | 
Name & 
| Address : 
| City. State | 














ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 
Expense tours. New Tourist Cabin 
ships. $7.60 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips. Most Sensational Travel 
Value ever offered. Send forbooklet. 
VACATION CLUB, Inc. 
1616 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





EUROPE $429 
AMSTERDAM—GRIMSEL—FONTAINEBLEAU TOUR 


A leisurely journey to capitals and hamlets of old-world pic- 
turesqueness. Five weeks of romantic travel. Excellent ace 
commodations. Write Teachers Travel Dept. for illustrated 


booklet. 
TEMPLE TOURS 


1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
60 Methodist Building, Pittsburgh 




















EUROPE— countres —$375 


A group of teachers are sailing for EUROP: 
Special rates have been obtained—33 DAYS—$375 includes 
ALL EXPENSES aboard ship and on land. GOOD 


TAINMENT. Visiting GERMANY, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 


SWITZERLAND, ENGLAND and FRANCE. ANYOND 
WISHING TO JOIN THE TOUR COMMUNICATE WITH 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, CARE OF THIS JOURNAL. 
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TRAVEL 






Northwest Wonderland 


Go independently . . . or join a fun filled all- 
expense tour, with expert guides, jolly com- 
panions...all the Pacific Northwest’s wonder 
places included. Just like a big house party. 
Summer fares to Adventure Land are low. 























The Electrified Scenically 
No end of sights to see, things to do, emotions Supreme Trail of the New 
to feel: Yellowstone Park, thru thrilling new 
Gallatin Gateway (170-mile motor trip — no OLYMPIAN f 
extra cost); Montana dude ranches; Spokane’s nen lt Ae = opie 
4 Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. Rainier; less, jarless, sootless, cinderless. You glide 
a, Pa. inspiring Mt. Baker; Seattle, Tacoma, adven- over the Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades 
ture ports; Pacific Ocean Beaches; Olympic by daylight. Open observation cars. Meals by 
Peninsula, America’s wildest frontier; Puget Broadway-famed Rector. 





TOUR : : é A 
Siete Sound cruises to Old English Victoria, Van- There’s only one Olympian! 
ent ace / couver, on to Alaska. Return via Portland, 


California, Colorado. 





By all means, include the Pacific Northwest on . 
your way tothe N. E. A. Tell us the time and ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIE 


money available and let us help you vlan. MA 4 ANY 4 % E EF 
H. L. McLaughlin, General Agent U 


includes 201 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. TO THE SEA 
ENTER 





LGIUM, A. H. Murphy, General Agent 
INYOND 1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. LS Bl 
> WITH 1201-3E 
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GUATEMALA 


AMERICAN EGYPT 


Not only does the Guatemala 
cruise mean an opportunity 
to visit the Maya ruins, but 
it means 18 days of rest and 
relaxation at sea where sun- 
rinsed breezes, with no smell 
of chalk-dust, blow away all 
memories of test papers, com- 
mencement melees, and end- 
less faculty meetings. ® Great 
White Fleet ships sail every 
week from New York. All out- 
side staterooms, wide decks 
for promenading, dancing, and 
deck games. Excellent food. 
And don’t overlook light wraps 
forevening comfort. Anew low 
rate of $190. and up, is quoted 
forthe 18-day Guatemala Cruise 
...shore excursions at ports en 
route, including parlor-car trip 
to Maya Ruins, $26. extra. 
For complete information write 


Passenger Traffic Department 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1660, 17 Battery Place 

New York City 


Please send me literature on 
Guatemala and other cruises. 


Name 





Address. 





GREAT WHITE 


FLEET 
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cUuUROP 


ALL EXPENSES $3 2 Ose AND LAND 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Beaome acquainted with our enesog travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. rite for Booklet T 


April, 1931 





$395 VACATION SPECIAL 7.2*2e:* 


London and the Shakespeare Country; The Hague, Amster- 
dam, Volendam and Marken; Cologne, The Rhine and 
Heidelberg, Lucerne and the Rigi; Interlaken and Kleine 
eats: Paris, Versailles, Malmaison and the Overseas 
hibition 
Delightful Hotels, Complete Sebteesing Programs 
Experienced Leadership. 
| for Our Throug! rope Booklet Describing More 
Fo of Sa Attractive Tours, Ranging in Price from 


COMMONWEALTH TOURS 
38 Street 






Newbury 
Boston, Mass, 























SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL me. 
Al@ EAST 49™ STREET N.Y. G 





EUROPE 2/15, 


UROPE P/us 


THE MEDITERRANEAN—See Gibraltar, 


Algiers, Na} 

Stromboli, ‘hay, Ancient G 
Coast and Venice—in addition to all of 
Euro} added cost 


rite for €4-pave iuustrated free Book U 6 
All Expenses $340.00 and we 
imc. 





600 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 











GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS’NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theaters, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to 
special reduced rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 











Visit EUROPE—1931—with 


UNIVERSITIES of BELGIUM 


N U 
Tare Uemrpae” 
Write BENJ. W. VAN RIPER, Ph. D. 
Booklet American Rapresetitative 


Rockford, Illinois 
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desk can 


OUR school is as mod- 

ern as its equipment. And 
pupil efficiency is propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 
Today educators know that 
proper seating is a definite 
factor in the physical and 
mental development of every 
pupil. The “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany’s contribution toa finer, 
brighter future for America’s 
school children. Posturally 
correct, it incorporates fea- 


American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and 


Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, llth & 12th Streets, Pailedsiphis. Pa 


A dedeertdee: ia 
holds it at level. Two 
or more desks can 


6 ways this\L 
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MAKE YOUR SCHOOL 


M O ,DsE®R. 


with,ModenntSeating 


be faced: together 
for group study. 


- it to any se 








6 Flexible Features 


1 Typewriter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
2 Study Hall Top—A top 
without book receptacle 
can be substituted in place of 
standard top. Ideal for high 
school and study hall purposes. 
3 Level Top—A device below 


thelid holds it atlevel. De- - 


sirable for group study 

4 Standard  Type—As indi- 
cated in illustrations, vari- 

ous adjustments and devices 

quickly adapt itto any use. 

3 Comfort for Cripples—Vatri- 
ous attachments may be 


purchased separately as re- 

quired to fit the physical fault 

of the — , 

Book Support—A__specia 

6 book support quickly con- 
nda: 


verts the standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 





ow «Standard Type 
Various adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
vices quickly adapt 
hool 





Position .......ccccecceses 


| book support 
excension quickly 
converts the ; 
. ard model toan 

' eye conser- ° 





les vation — 
desk. 










all-purpose 
serve in every school 


tures that are new, distinc- 
tive ... yet recognizable as 
superior in seating for mod- 
ern schools. 


FREE Posture Poster 


60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
trated, 17/, inches by 25 inches, 
in three colors, have already been 
sent to schools the country over. 
They help remind 
pupils to always sit 
erect.Teachersand 
educators will be 
supplied with a 
poster for each 
classroom, with- 
out charge. Use the 
coupon, please. 





AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (PS4) 
Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster 
on correct sitting. Principals and superintendents will be meetin with a 
poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms. 


eee ee ee ee EC USEC CCUCCC CSCC CC Ce) 


O Number of classrooms 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Priacival or Teacher) 


TATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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J— ~“EMPLE 


Scope of Work 
Accounting 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Classical 
Language 
and Literature 
Commercial Law 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Finance 
French 
German 
History 
Insurance 
Mathematics 
Merchandising 
School Music 
Organization 
of Management 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Political Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 





UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Opens June 29—Closes August 7 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY'S Summer Sessions make avail- 
able to teachers and regular students all the stand- 
ard courses leading to various degrees. The 1931 
Summer Session is particularly rich in cultural and 


one practical subjects. Listed at the left are the general 
for 1931 courses, but our Summer Session catolog, fully describ- 
Summer ing all phases of the work, living quarters, social life, 
Sessions will be sent free upon request. 


Catalog to Director of Summer Session 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY... Philadelphia, Pa. 











, 1931 
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CRAYONEX 


THE 3-WAY WAX CRAYON 
_ Seaman NR ren eMac 
WORKS EQUALLY WELL On 








WANTED: 


Teachers for Summer Work 


For those desiring to use the summer 
months in a pleasant and profitable way, 
our Company offers a splendid opportu- 
nity. A vacation or two spent with our 
firm not only offers you an income of 
from $150 to $500 per month, but a prac- 





WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
CRAYONMEX FOLDER 


THE AMERICAN (jf) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


tical education which can be obtained in 
no other way. It will teach you how to 
sell yourself to your school board and 
will better enable you to handle your 
teaching problems. 
Teachers with normal school or college 
training are especially desired. This po- 
sition gives you an opportunity to work 
in your home district or to travel as you 
may desire; to be associated with con- 
genial people; and the compensation is 
considerably more than is usually offered 
for summer work. A thorough training 
is given those selected, with a guaranteed 
income to start. 

Please give full information as to your age, 





~ 
NEW YORK OFFICE 130 
SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS, 








WEST FORTY 
116 NEW MON’ 
TEXAS SANTA FE BUILDING 





AVE. SANDUSKY OHIO 
SECOND STREET 
STREET 


education, experience and the time you can 
work this summer, in your first letter. 


Address R. H. CLUGSTON 
1026 City Centre Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Merry Send-off to 4 page of problems about an ocean voyage 
is provided by this picture on page 228 of the Problem and Practice Arith- 
metics, Book Two. This is only one of many pages of lively, interesting prob- 





lems in a series which leads all others in the amount of its problem material. 


PROBLEM AND PRACTICE ARITHMETICS 





GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 











DO AND LEARN READERS 


(WHITE AND HANTHORN) 


HESE readers utilize the child’s creative im- 
pulses. Through classroom activities the child ac- 
quires first-hand experiences with the things he is to 
read about. 

The stories are new, absorbing, continuous in 
thought. The vocabulary is carefully selected, 
graded, and repeated. Provision is made for factual 
material, silent reading, work in phonics. The four- 
color pictures are irresistible. 


A First Primer: Boys and Girls at Srconp REApDER: Stories of Animals 





School, $0.40 and Other Stories, $0.80 
a nd Goris at Work and Tuirp Reaper: Interesting Things to 


First READER: Our Friends at Home Know, $0.88 
and School, $0.68 Two TEacHErs’ MANUALS 


SUPPLEMENTARY: A separate work book for each reader—Word and Phrase Cards 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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